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TO 

THE  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 

WHO 

SHAPED  AND  CROWNED  THESE  HAPPY  DAYS 


Foreword 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  record  a  few  of  the  early 
impressions  and  fancies  of  childhood, 
together  with  some  scattered  memories  of 
a  boy's  life  in  the  home,  at  school  and  on 
holiday,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  In  so  far 
as  these  are  purely  personal  they  can  have 
little  interest  for  any  but  the  narrowest 
circle  of  intimates,  yet,  as  authentic  re- 
collections, it  is  possible  that  they  may  cast 
an  occasional  side  light  on  the  working  of 
the  child  mind,  or  at  least  help  to  preserve 
some  picture  of  its  environment  in  a  past 
generation. 

While  ruminating  over  bygone  days  it 
has  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  with 
what  crisp  sharpness  apparently  trifling 
incidents  have  traced  themselves  on  the 
sensitive  film  of  memory  and  how  readily 
they  fall  into  something  like  symmetrical 
sequence.     That  these  homely  snapshots 
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may  not  at  once  evaporate  they  are  here 

developed,  fixed  and  printed. 

With  Bunyan,  in  his  famous  Apology,  I 

might  truly  say  that  there  were — 

More  than  twenty  things  that  I  set  down. 

This  done  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown, 

And  they  again  began  to  multiply 

Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 
*  *  *  * 

When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand, 
Thus  for  to  write ;  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book 
In  such  a  mode ;  I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what :  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbour ;  no,  not  I ; 
I  did  it  my  own  self  to  gratify. 

If,  however,  the  pictures  presented  help 
to  awaken  slumbering  memories  of  long 
ago  in  the  hearts  of  others,  some  good 
purpose  may,  perhaps,  have  been  served. 

The  different  chapters  have,  for  the  most 
part,  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  Aberdeen  Free  Press  and  other 
papers  whose  Editors  kindly  consent  to 
their  reproduction  in  the  present  form. 

G.  E.  P. 


A  MANSE   BAIRN  OF   LAST 
CENTURY 

It  was  in  the  Free  Church  Manse  of  a 
northern  county  town  that  I  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  "  Tak  awa  Aiberdeen 
and  twaP  miles  roon  and  whaur  are  ye  ?  " 
is  a  saying  that  sufficiently  indicates  its 
provincial  aspect.  At  the  date  I  allude 
to  men  were  everywhere  quaking  for 
fear.  We  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
C1  the  hungry  forties."  Revolution  was  in 
the  air.  From  day  to  day  increasingly 
alarming  news  of  insurrection  was  arriv- 
ing from  Paris.  The  doctor  who  super- 
intended my  advent  excitedly  brought  the 
latest  tidings,  "  Guns  in  position  and  ready 
to  fire  ! "  Next  month  saw  the  abdication 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  flight  from  the 
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soil  of  France  to  Newhaven,  where,  thirty 
years  later,  I  accidentally  found  myself 
in  the  same  room  which  he  had  occupied 
on  arrival. 

But  the  air  which  I  then  began  to 
breathe  was  vibrating  also  with  other 
echoes.  Less  than  five  years  had  passed 
since  the  memorable  Disruption,  when 
my  father  had  voluntarily  refused  tempt- 
ing preferment  in  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment in  order  that  he  might  cast  in  his 
lot  with  "The  Church  of  Scotland  Free." 
I  was  thus  early  introduced  to  an  ex- 
hilarating spiritual  atmosphere,  astonish- 
ingly free  from  rancour,  yet  charged  with 
the  clearest  conviction  of  duty  in  face 
of  parliamentary  and  ecclesiastical  blunder- 
ing which  entailed  for  us  considerable 
sacrifice  of  outward  comfort. 

Our  house  was  small  and  semi-detached, 
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standing  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  street  near 
the  Courthouse,  where  the  "  Lords  "  peri- 
odically came  on  circuit,  and  close  to  the 
old  inn  which  had  a  reputation  for  cater- 
ing excellently  well  for  hungry  travellers 
passing  through  on  the  mail  coach 
"  Defiance."  As  there  were  then  no 
railways  in  these  parts,  my  anxious  grand- 
mother was  put  to  the  extravagance  of  a 
long  journey  by  post  chaise  in  order  to 
inspect  her  first  grandson.  There  was  a 
miniature  garden  attached  to  the  manse, 
boasting  a  few  apple  trees,  and  bounded 
by  a  lane  and  a  neighbour's  equally  small 
demesne.  This  neighbour  was  a  kindly 
old  lady,  who  was  always  ready  to  take 
the  minister's  bairn  off  the  mother's  hand 
for  an  hour,  and  so  it  happens  that  my 
earliest  recollections  date  from  the  age  of 
three  in   her  tiny  parlour.      Even   now   I 
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can  see  myself  mounted  on  her  horse-hair 
sofa,  belabouring  her  strangely  inert  table 
with  a  genuine  carriage  whip  which  had 
belonged  to  her  late  husband.  It  was 
here  where  I  first  tasted  the  joy  of 
prospective  manhood,  when,  discarding 
the  played-out  box  of  bricks,  I  grasped 
that  gnarled  whip  -  handle,  redolent  of 
the  harness  -  room,  flexible  as  a  fishing 
rod,  and  easily  coaxable  to  a  resonant 
crack. 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  house 
where  I  was  made  equally  at  home,  but  I 
fear  1  rather  scandalised  the  three  quaint 
maiden  sisters  who  owned  it,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  state  visit,  by 
peremptorily  refusing  to  drink  their  "  dirty 
tea "  !  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of 
swallowing  such  an  unpromising  substitute 
for  the  pure   milk  and  water  to  which   I 
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was  accustomed.  Poor  ladies  !  Their 
quaintness  developed  unhealthily,  and 
when  I  revisited  them  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  my  reception  was  as  amusing 
as  it  was  melancholy.  There  was,  I 
remember,  some  preliminary  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission  until  they  were  fully 
assured  of  my  identity,  after  which  their 
welcome  was  positively  embarrassing.  I 
had  to  comport  myself  as  best  I  could  in 
their  conventional  and  unventilated 
parlour,  while  one  laughed,  another  cried, 
and  the  third  chattered  all  the  time.  It  is 
many  years  now  since  the  last  of  them 
passed  away,  literally  half-starved  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  leaving  considerable 
property  with  a  handsome  balance  at  the 
bank  to  be  disposed  of  through  a  variety  of 
undated  wills.  During  this  visit  I  encoun- 
tered another  curious  experience  in  walking 
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through  the  old  town  which  I  had  left  for 
good  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half. 
Everything  seemed  unfamiliar  and  strange 
until  I  casually  entered  upon  a  certain 
pathway  by  the  burn-side,  when,  all  at 
once,  a  thrill  as  from  some  previous 
existence  possessed  me.  On  making 
inquiry,  I  found  that  as  a  child  I  had 
often  been  led  to  this  spot,  where  a 
friendly  tramp  was  heard  to  remark  that 
surely  I  was  "a  verra  wee  traiveller." 

Still  another  family  friend  was  the 
doctor,  a  skilful  enough  physician  of  the 
old  school,  whose  kindly  care  and  attention 
early  gave  me  back  to  my  parents  from 
the  gates  of  death.  Surgery,  however, 
was  not  his  strong  point,  unless  our  old 
nurse  greatly  exaggerated  when  she  used 
to  tell  us  how  he  had  "  held  her  heid 
atween  his  knees  for  a  good  quarter  o'  an 
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oor  afore  he  got  her  tooth  oot."  This 
nurse,  let  me  say,  was  noted  for  her 
quite  admirable  mother-wit,  often 
expressed  in  proverbial  philosophy,  and 
invariably  in  a  broad  but  pure  dialect. 
Were  we  any  way  untidy,  we  would  be 
warned  that  we  "  werena'  a  sicht  veesible 
to  be  seen."  Did  we  complain  of  the 
weather  we  were  reminded  that  we  were 
"  nayther  sugar  nor  salt."  Did  we  imagine 
lions  in  the  way,  we  were  assured  that  we 
should  "  meet  wi'  naebody  waur  nor 
oorselves."  Did  we  show  less  "  boadily 
ageelity "  than  she  thought  desirable  we 
would  be  told  in  sarcastic  tones  that 
"though  the  hale  hoose  was  burnin'  aboot 
oor  ears  we  wadna  move  wan  iota  oot  o' 
the  bit."  Did  we  betray  stupidity  we 
were    taunted    with    "  Big  heid  and  little 

wit !  "   until  we  got  up  sides  with  her  by 
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discovering  that  the  next  line  ran — "was 
never  found  on  ony  yit." 

The  local  banker  and  lawyer  were 
among  the  6lite  of  our  limited  society, 
where  all  were  disposed  to  be  friendly ; 
but  in  other  ranks  there  were  many 
earnest  and  godly  men,  possessed  of  much 
force  of  character.  One  of  these  was  a 
worthy  shoemaker  whose  industry,  thrift 
and  perseverance  ultimately  developed  an 
extensive  tannery  business  of  much  more 
than  local  reputation.  Another,  who 
worked  as  a  lad  in  the  "  'oo  mill,"  became 
an  influential  church  organiser,  accomplish- 
ing for  New  South  Wales  the  same  kind  of 
work  that  the  still  better  known  Dr. 
Robertson  did  for  Western  Canada. 
Others  gave  sons  to  the  ministry  or  offered 
ungrudging  help  in  local  efforts  for  the 
common  good. 
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Now  and  then  interesting  strangers 
visited  our  town  and  manse.  Amongst 
these  was  the  greatly  venerated  Harrington 
Evans,  of  London,  attracted,  as  he 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Free  Church  minister. 
One  day  whilst  out  driving  with  my 
mother  and  his  wife  the  horse  bolted, 
going  down  hill.  At  the  foot  the  carriage 
was  dashed  violently  against  a  bridge, 
when  he  was  thrown  out,  and  received 
such  injuries  as  resulted  in  his  death 
within  a  year.  He  had  begged  that  the 
little  manse  bairn  might  be  one  of  the 
party ;  but  this  was  otherwise  ordered. 
In  his  memoir  are  several  letters  by 
himself,  vividly  describing  the  untoward 
accident,  which  was  so  soon  to  bring  his 
valuable  life  to  a  premature  end. 

Since    these    remote     days     the     little 
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market-town  has  developed  into  a  favourite 
summer  resort.  Churches  have  been 
remodelled  and  trim  villas  have  multiplied. 
The  old-fashioned  inn  has  been  outbid  by 
an  up-to-date  hotel,  built  in  a  commanding 
situation,  and  much  in  vogue  with  week- 
enders. The  stage  coach  has  been  driven 
off  the  road  by  London  expresses,  which 
stop  many  times  a  day  at  its  bustling 
station. 

But  the  natural  beauty  of  the  bay  is 
abiding  ;  the  sea-girt  castle  still  recalls  the 
endurance  of  suffering  Covenanters  ;  and 
tiny  graveyards  round  ruined  gables,  so 
characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood,  still 
lie  exposed  to  brine  and  breeze,  to  sunshine 
and  shower,  undisturbed,  as  in  former 
days,  by  the  gracious  chisel  of  Old 
Mortality. 
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HOME   ON  THE   OLD 
GOVAN   ROAD 

My  earliest  recollections  of  a  Glasgow 
home  gather  round  Rutland  Cres- 
cent on  the  Govan  Road,  beyond  which, 
except  f«r  a  few  villas,  almost  nothing  was 
built  in  the  early  fifties  of  last  century. 
Govan  itself  was  hardly  in  being,  its 
steepled  Parish  Church  and  primitive 
ferry-pier,  surrounded  by  a  few  thatched 
cottages,  forming  the  most  striking  features. 
Our  house  was  a  corner  one,  bright  and 
cheery,  with  nine  front  windows  looking 
north  and  west.  These  afforded  us 
infinite  enjoyment  and  also  instruction. 
Nearly  opposite,  though  partially  inter- 
cepted    by    houses,     was    the    estate    of 

Plantation.     Right  round  the  inside  of  its 
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enclosing  wall  was  a  beaten  track  over 
which  a  lady  of  the  manor  took  regular 
horse  exercise.  How  we  used  to  watch  for 
the  feathered  hat  and  riding  habit,  which, 
at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  minutes, 
undulated  gracefully  across  our  narrow 
horizon !  From  other  windows  we  com- 
manded a  stretch  of  Govan  Road,  and 
could  see  down  to  the  Clyde  with  its 
variegated  funnels  of  many  steamers 
moving  over  the  level  of  intervening  fields. 
Morning  and  evening  the  "  Black  Squad  " 
passed  in  serried  ranks  to  and  from  their 
work  at  the  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the 
distant  clang  of  rivetting  was  completely 
silent  only  at  meal  hours.  More  than  once 
a  dead  or  maimed  companion  was  borne 
on  a  stretcher,  for  the  day  of  ambulance 
wagons  was    not   yet,  and  then   we  were 

hushed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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From  the  two  nursery  windows  we 
were  never  tired  of  looking  out  upon  the 
antics  of  "  Heather  Jock,"  who  every  now 
and  then  obtruded  his  personality  upon  our 
neighbourhood.  He  was  a  curious  char- 
acter of  weak  intellect,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  wearing  a  kind  of  fool's  cap 
decked  with  heather  and  jingling  bells. 
He  sang  and  danced  to  our  unrestrained 
delight,  his  selection  usually  ending  up 
with  "  Annie  Laurie,"  for  whom,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  impressively  laid 
himself  "doon  to  dee."  Another  very 
amusing  figure  was  that  of  a  woman  with 
an  extraordinarily  shrill  voice,  who,  with 
her  husband,  went  round  offering  to 
purchase  rags  or  grind  scissors,  invariably 
winding  up  her  cry  with  a  long  drawn-out 
"  Ch-e-enah  ti  mend."  Seccotine  had  not 
yet   found    a   place    on    the    shelf  of   the 
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thrifty  housekeeper.  Punch  and  Judy 
would  also  give  us  a  look  in,  but  the  visits 
of  such  a  realistic  entertainment  were 
rarer. 

"Milk  Willie,"  with  his  lame  leg, 
appeared  regularly  twice  a  day  with  his 
compact  little  cart.  It  carried  three  spot- 
less barrels  behind,  all  with  bright  brass 
taps,  the  big  one  in  the  centre  being 
known  to  contain  butter-milk.  A  smaller 
well-corked  drum  reposed  under  the  seat 
in  front.  It  contained  cream  and  a  mite 
of  a  mug  hung  round  its  neck  for  use  in 
exact  measurement.  Milk  Willie  sum- 
moned his  customers  with  a  resonant  bell. 
In  a  few  moments  they  gathered  round 
him,  and  I  can  still  see  the  milk  being 
carefully  distributed  into  jugs  with  a  fine 
flop,  the  cream- can  being  deftly  plugged, 
the  seat-lid  falling  down  with  a  click,  and 
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the  cheery  little  equipage  rumbling  off  to 
another  door.  After  him  followed  about 
mid-day  the  vans  of  the  English  Bakery 
or  Crossmyloof  Coy.  As  they  lumbered 
round  the  corner,  jets  of  steam  trailed 
from  the  ventilators  behind  ;  but  when 
the  back  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the 
trays  were  drawn  out,  a  perfect  cloud  burst 
from  their  inner  recesses — fragrant  and 
appetising.  We  watched  the  tearing 
asunder  of  the  newly-baked  loaves  and 
were  disappointed  indeed  if  the  upper 
drawer  was  not  uncovered  with  its 
tempting  assortment  of  cookies,  currant 
scones,  parleys  and  glazy  gingerbread. 

At  the  end  of  our  Crescent  was  a  piece 
of  vacant  land,  screened  from  the  Paisley 
Road  by  a  straggling  hedge.  This  was 
euphemistically  known  as  "  The  Park,"  and 
I  think  I  could  still  make  my  way  in  the 
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dark  over  every  up  and  down  in  the  foot- 
path which  cut- diagonally  across  it.  Even 
now  I  can  see  the  little  pool  of  water 
accumulated  at  the  foot  of  its  miniature 
brae.  It  was  here  that  I  experienced  a 
revelation  of  the  exquisite  enamel  of  the 
buttercup,  and  learned  to  trim  sprays  of 
thorn  with  delicate  pink  and  white  daisies, 
and  watch  for  the  very  earliest  tips  of  green 
on  the  hedge-row.  Here  we  found  ample 
space  for  our  first  essays  in  kite-flying, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  youthful  uncle 
who  constructed  them  ;  and  here,  when  the 
devouring  builder  at  length  intruded  by 
setting  up  his  masons'  bench  in  one  corner, 
we  contentedly  adapted  ourselves  to  the 
new  situation  by  turning  shop-keepers 
beside  them,  and  grinding  the  chips  of 
freestone  into  sugar  and  salt  for  imaginary 
customers.      About   this    time,    also,    the 
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mysteries  of  wind  and  lightning,  of  hoar 
frost  and  falling  leaves,  greatly  impressed 
and  overawed  me  ;  and  I  became  conscious 
of  unseen  powers  above  and  beyond  man's 
control.  Imagination,  too,  was  active,  for 
a  glimpse  of  colour  seen  through  the 
latticed  window  of  a  small  tower  over- 
hanging the  road,  forthwith  suggested  all 
sorts  of  lustrous  wonders  hidden  within,  as 
in  Aladdin's  cave,  and  the  site  of  a  crow- 
stepped  cottage  in  ill  condition  was  enough 
to  people  it  with  dangerous  thieves  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  fulfil  their  destiny 
at  the  opportune  moment. 

Children  have  an  unfailing  instinct  for 
testing  everything  within  their  reach,  and 
this  was  more  than  once  exemplified  in 
connection  with  the  door  locks,  resulting  in 
a  speedy  automatic  penalty.  I  remember, 
having  thus  fastened  myself  into  the  large 
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parlour,  when  the  instructions  conveyed  to 
me  through  the  key-hole,  so  far  from 
leading-  to  self-extrication,  served  only  to 
increase  nervousness  and  alarm.  When 
all  other  means  failed,  a  tall  ladder  had  to 
be  procured  from  the  lamp-lighter  or 
policeman  and  entrance  effected  from  the 
outside.  I  rather  think  that  on  that 
occasion  confinement  and  fright  already 
endured  were  not  considered  sufficient 
punishment.  I  was  then  about  six  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  from  the  same  date  that 
another  trifling  incident  has  held  its  place 
in  the  memory.  A  few  children  had  been 
spending  an  afternoon  with  us,  when  one  of 
them  came  running  up,  and,  in  the  kindliest 
way,  fastened  a  loose  button  in  my  shoe. 
The  graciousness  of  the  act  touched  me, 
and  I  like  to  think  that  that  boy  became 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  missionaries  of 
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our  generation,  and  has  filled  the  Moder- 
atorial  chair  of  his  Church. 

But  the  tenderest  association  clusters 
round  the  middle  room,  which  was  once 
sealed  to  us  for  weeks  together.  A 
solemn  awe  fell  upon  us  when  two  of  our 
number  were  withdrawn  through  scarlet 
fever,  and  were  there  interned  with  the 
good  mother.  The  cases  were  severe, 
though  we  were  not  old  enough  to 
comprehend  the  full  danger.  Drawn  by  a 
strange  fascination,  we  would  stealthily 
pass  the  closed  door  whenever  we  got  the 
chance.  We  saw  that  best  beloved  of 
Glasgow  Physicians,  Dr.  Andrew  Ander- 
son, come  and  go  with  grave  face,  and  we 
sorely  missed  one  loving  presence.  It 
seemed  almost  a  miracle,  and  was  certainly 
a  gracious  providence  that  convalescence 
was  at  length  established,  and  the  precious 
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mother  came  out  unharmed,  while  the  rest 
of  the  household  remained  immune. 

It  was  during  our  stay  here  that  the 
country  passed  through  the  terrible 
struggle  0f  tne  Crimean  War,  and  I  can 
remember  watching  with  awed  wonder- 
ment the  measured  tread  and  sobered 
countenances  of  a  regiment  setting  out  for 
the  front.  We  used  to  get  the  "  Illustrated 
London  News  "  on  the  Saturdays,  and  it 
was  with  strained  eagerness  that  we 
scanned  every  line  of  the  pictures, 
accepting  them  as  accurate  delineations  of 
what  was  happening  in  South  Russia. 
One  of  these  still  haunts  my  memory.  It 
represented  an  English,  French,  and 
Turkish  soldier  staggering  arm  in  arm 
through  the  blackened  streets  of  Sebasto- 
pol  after  its  fall.  There  were  also  doggerel 
rhymes,  whose  jingoism  was  counted  to 
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them    for     patriotism.       One    verse    ran 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

'Twas  not  you  that  beat  Napoleon, 
But  your  ugly  ice  and  sleet, 

Mighty  Czar  !     Mighty  Czar  ! 
But  there's  Charlie  Napier  coming 
With  his  gallant  Baltic  fleet, 

Mighty  Czar  !     Mighty  Czar  ! 

There  was  much  talk  above  our  heads 

among   the   seniors    about  "The    Allies," 

"The    Powers"  and    "  The    Conference," 

the  last  being  translated  for  us  by  a  print 

showing   all  the  Kings  of  Europe  sitting 

round  a  table  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 

At  long  last  came  Peace  and  bell-ringing 

and    general   rejoicing.        But    Balaclava, 

Alma,    Inkerman    and    the    Malakoff  are 

words  that  left  imperishable  dints  on  even 

a  child's  memory,  relieved — let  it  be  said — 

by    gracious    association    with    one    more 

melodious      name,     that       of       Florence 

Nightingale. 
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PAISLEY    ROAD 

It  was  in  1856  that  my  father  removed  to 
a  large  old-fashioned  house  with  a 
delightful  bit  of  garden  on  the  Paisley 
Road  about  a  furlong  west  of  its  junction 
with  the  Govan  Road,  where  stood  the 
old  toll-bar.  Four  such  houses  ranged 
themselves  along  one  side  of  a  broad 
1 'avenue,"  as  it  was  facetiously  called, 
branching  off  to  the  south  and  having  no 
thoroughfare.  Entrance  to  this  select 
retreat  was  through  handsome  iron  gates 
hung  on  imposing  stone  pillars.  It 
figured  in  the  city  directory  as  "  Park 
Grove,"  but  was  always  familiarly  and 
lovingly  spoken  of  by  its  inhabitants   as 

"  The   Grove."      The  avenue,  which  was 
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almost  equally  divided  between  a  spacious 
red  cinder  drive  and  a  stretch  of  grass,  was 
common  to  all  the  houses,  and  proved  a 
veritable  paradise  to  the  children  connected 
therewith.  Among  these  youthful  com- 
panions we  soon  came  to  enjoy  a  certain 
prestige  as  oldest  residenters,  and  friend- 
ships then  begun  have  matured  through  a 
lifetime.  We  were  perfectly  conscious 
even  then  of  our  supreme  advantages  and, 
looking  back,  still  think  there  was  no  place 
like  it.  Our  own  particular  house  could 
boast  of  its  verandah  in  front  and  its 
balcony  above,  off  the  "  boys'  bedroom," 
while  its  end  position  gave  commanding 
outlook  on  the  Paisley  Road  from  several 
windows. 

The  garden  at  once  introduced  us  to 
new  interests  and  to  new  visions  of  beauty. 
The   sense  of  admiration,    as   well   as  of 
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proprietorship,  was  quickened  as  we 
beheld  the  dazzling  tassels  of  laburnum 
spreading  their  golden  glory  before  the 
oriel  window  of  the  dining-room.  The 
lilac  trees  were  scarcely  less  enchanting. 
Pheasant-eye  lilies  twinkled  everywhere, 
and  fragrant  wallflower  sprouted  alongside 
the  garden  wall.  Then  there  was  the 
large  "  round  plot "  well  stocked  with 
sturdy  rose  bushes,  whose  perfume  was 
wafted  far  beyond  our  own  precincts 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Space  was  reserved  in  a  secluded  corner 
for  individual  juvenile  allotments,  but, 
as  seed  and  bulbs  were  not  bestowed  with 
equal  liberality,  these  did  not  always 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  owners.  Behind 
the  house  a  rhubarb  patch  flourished, 
highly  esteemed  by  us  children  for  the 
sake  of  its  wholesome  produce,  and  over- 
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looking  it  was  a  sunny  slope  where  we 
could  lounge  lazily  conning  the  pages  of 
"The  Young  Marooners "  or  "The 
Arabian  Nights."  In  one  corner  was  the 
"  goat  house "  which  was  sometimes 
requisitioned  for  rabbits. 

East  of  "  The  Grove "  stretched  an 
extensive  farm,  worked  by  the  irascible 
"  Old  Meikle,"  who  was  popularly  believed 
to  shoot  hot  porridge  from  an  old  blunder- 
buss at  all  trespassers.  To  the  west  were 
waving  fields  of  golden  corn.  Walmer 
Crescent  was  still  unbuilt,  and  Bellahouston 
was  innocent  of  villas,  school  or  kirk.  To  the 
north  lay  the  yet  unbroken  estate  of  Plan- 
tation, enclosed  within  high  walls.  To  the 
south,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  Glasgow 
and  South-Western  railway,  were  yet 
more  fields,  partly  under  cultivation  by 
the   aforesaid    Old    Meikle,    but    in    part 
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belonging  to  the  Clydesdale  Cricket  Club, 
whose  nightly  practisings  were  a  source  of 
unfailing  interest.  This  reached  a  height, 
of  course,  when  a  great  three-day  match 
was  in  progress  with  the  "  Eleven  of  All 
England."  With  what  rapt  admiration  we 
would  then  squat  by  the  hour  watching  the 
swift  tortuous  bowling  of  Tarrant,  or  the 
deft  batting  of  Grace,  regarding  them  as 
perfect  heroes  what  time  they  strode  forth 
from  their  tent,  duly  accoutred  in  the 
panoply  of  the  game,  yet  always  buttoning 
a  last  glove.  We  were  even  more 
elated,  however,  when  our  own  M'Neill  or 
M'Arly  stood  well  up  to  the  Englishmen 
and  showed  them  what  the  West  of 
Scotland  could  do. 

The  portion  of  Paisley  Road  lying 
between  our  house  and  the  toll-bar  was 
then    of  the   loneliest   and    darkest    after 
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nightfall.  About  half-way  one  passed  what 
was  called  "  the  wood,"  where  stood  the 
first  milestone  from  Glasgow  Bridge,  and 
where  the  wall  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
disrepair,  affording  easy  cover  for  un- 
desirable characters.  Beyond  this  in  the 
direction  of  the  city  stood  Park  House,  a 
crow-stepped  mansion,  withdrawn  from  the 
road  in  its  own  grounds,  and  occupied  by 
Captain  Macdonald,  who  was  credited  with 
some  pretensions  to  a  Highland  chieftain- 
ship. Close  to  the  toll  itself  were  two 
rudimentary  tenements,  the  forerunners  of 
miles  to  follow.  On  the  one  side  was 
Craig's  dairy,  where  one  might  also 
procure  "  The  Daily  Bulletin,"  should  any- 
thing necessitate  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  paper  between  the  bi-weekly 
issues  of  the  "  Scottish  Guardian"  and 
'  Witness,"  which  came  regularly  to  the 
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house.  Almost  next  door  to  this  was  the 
shop  of  James  Murray,  bootmaker,  father 
of  David  Murray,  the  Royal  Academician. 
Facing  these,  across  the  street,  were  the 
"  Spirit  Vaults  "  of  one  David  Stobo,  who 
periodically  renewed  the  decorations  on  his 
door  posts  and  lintels  with  marvellous 
representations  of  green  and  purple  clusters 
of  grapes  encircled  by  the  mysterious 
legend,  "  Families  supplied."  Nearer 
town  than  the  toll  was  another  rustic  public- 
house  known  as  "  Roseneath  Cottage,"  to 
whose  inviting  parlour  one  descended  by  a 
gentle  incline.  (Facilis  descensus  Averni.) 
A  little  off  the  thoroughfare  stood 
Kinning  Cottage,  a  pretty  little  house 
with  garden,  where  by  invitation  of 
the  hospitable  owner,  we  were  wont  to 
repair  once  a  year  for  "  May  milk." 
Nearly  opposite  this  again,  but  close  down 
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by  the  river,  was  a  substantial  mansion 
belonging  to  Mr.  Higginbotham,  whose 
gateway  would  open  and  close  magnifi- 
cently to  make  way  for  a  goodly  equipage 
setting  out  for  some  society  function,  or  on 
Sunday  returning  from  church.  All  its 
glory,  however,  has  long  since  passed, 
giving  place  to  docks  and  sheds  and  end- 
less chains  of  pig  iron  trucks.  For  several 
winters  in  the  early  sixties,  Kinning  Dock 
was  in  tardy  process  of  construction  and 
many  exhilarating,  if  somewhat  dangerous, 
hours  did  we  enjoy  in  crowded  skating  over 
its  icebound  surface.  In  threatening  thaw 
it  had  an  uncanny  faculty  of  giving  way  at 
the  edges,  involving  a  dexterous  leap  over 
the  awkward  gap — child's  play,  however, 
when  we  recall  later  experiences  in  success- 
fully reaching  Inchmurrin  on  Loch  Lomond. 
Still  nearer  town  were  other  eligible  self- 
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contained  houses  in  Maxwelton  Place  and 
Kingston,  with  open  outlook  towards  the 
river.  Gray,  Dunn  &  Co.'s  Factory  (where 
an  assortment  of  broken  biscuits  could  be 
had  for  a  penny !)  Bailie  Macgregor's 
Cooperage  and  the  Terminus  Coal  Depot 
were  precursors  of  greater  developments 
later,  while  Cochrane  the  Baker,  Drysdale 
the  Grocer,  Wyllie  the  Butcher,  Ralston 
the  Fruiterer,  White  the  Druggist,  Miss 
Thorn,  Stationer  and  Postmistress,  together 
with  "  Coal  Johnnie  "  always  on  the  prowl 
for  a  job,  were  unforgettable  personalities 
in  our  daily  environment. 

When  we  had  to  drive  to  a  railway 
station  on  the  north  side  a  cab  had  to  be 
secured  well  in  advance  from  the  one- 
horse  garage  of  Murdoch  M'Lean,  taking 
all  risks  as  to  punctuality  and  tariff.  Then 
the  sum  of  twopence  was  exacted  at  the 
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boundary  toll-bar,  and  again  on  crossing 
the  Jamaica  Bridge.  I  can  still  see  the 
nimble  little  taxgatherer  there,  standing  in 
mid-stream  of  the  double  traffic,  dodging 
in  and  out  between  carts  and  carriages,  yet 
managing  to  collect  his  dues  with  com- 
mendable precision. 

Tartan  omnibuses,  with  musty  straw  in 
the  bottom,  ran  out  from  town  every  half- 
hour,  making  a  fine  semi-circular  sweep 
just  under  the  nose  of  the  tollkeeper  who 
might  have  reaped  a  considerable  harvest 
had  they  but  proceeded  a  dozen  yards 
further.  They  plied  alternately  between 
this  point  and  St.  Rollox  or  "The 
Crescents."  The  fare  was  a  uniform 
twopence  for  any  part  of  the  distance, 
and  as  often  as  they  passed 
the  office  of  the  proprietor,  Andrew 
Menzies,    at   the  corner  of  Argyle   Street 
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and  Buchanan  Street,  the  guards  changed 
bags  with  a  businesslike  swing  over  the 
shoulder.  At  uncertain  intervals  an 
inferior  'bus  took  up  the  traffic  beyond  the 
toll  on  the  Go  van  Road.  It  was  common 
report  that  its  three  horses  had  only  two 
eyes  among  them,  that  in  the  centre 
being  said  to  be  totally  blind,  while 
the  outside  steeds  had  a  right 
and  left  eye  respectively.  It  is 
astonishing  how  children  enjoy  such  a 
story  and  how  little  they  care  to  probe  its 
accuracy.  Not  that  this  particular  one 
was  inherently  impossible,  but  it  reminds 
me  of  another  originating  from  almost  the 
same  spot,  where  the  probabilities  were 
distinctly  less.  A  cab  was  alleged  to  be 
frequently  seen  at  a  certain  door  where 
lived  a  gentleman  of  unwieldy  proportions. 
The    story   was    that  while  he   could  not 
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reach  town  without  a  cab  he  could  only 
get  into  it  by  running  all  the  length  of  his 
entry  so  as  to  force  himself  inside.  It  told 
well,  and  no  one  cared  to  ask  how,  if  he 
could  not  walk  to  town  he  could  yet  run  to 
the  cab,  or  how,  if  he  required  such  impetus 
to  get  in,  he  could  ever  hope  to  get  out. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  the  time  referred 
to  practically  all  the  'buses  in  the  city  were 
controlled  by  the  said  Andrew  Menzies, 
and  it  was  considered  something  of  an 
innovation  when  a  rival  established  a 
superior  service  on  the  Partick  route.  The 
new  omnibuses  were  more  commodious 
and  better  appointed  than  anything  hitherto 
dreamed  of.  Themselves  painted  a  vivid 
green,  their  drivers  and  guards  were 
liveried  in  brilliant  scarlet,  and  I  think  a 
brass  trumpet  heralded  their  approach 
along  Dumbarton  Road. 
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It  would  be  interesting  could  we  discover 
what  forms  or  fragments  of  literature 
have  found  readiest  lodgment  or  made 
most  lasting  impression  upon  the  imagin- 
ation of  children  at  different  ages.  They 
would  certainly  prove  to  be  very  various, 
depending  not  merely  on  their  intrinsic 
merit  or  on  the  temperament  of  the  child, 
but  also  on  the  accidents  of  their 
presentation  and  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
period.  Modern  provision  for  juvenile 
tastes  in  respect  of  outward  form  is  far  in 
advance  of  sixty  years  ago.  Whether  the 
inward  content  is  as  incisive  may  perhaps 
be  questioned.  Increased  quantity  or 
variety  of  food  does  not  necessarily  make 
for  fuller  nutrition  or  greater  relish.     In 
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any  case  it  is  a  legitimate  pleasure  to  re- 
call some  of  the  far  away  factors  which  have 
gone  to  store  one's  own  memory  or  shape 
ideas  which  have  endured  through  life. 

In  our  home  the  Bible  was  given,  as  by 
right,  the  first  place.  It  was  ours  by  in- 
heritance and  other  learning  followed  in  its 
wake.  At  family  worship  we  read  verse 
about,  father  following  us  with  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand. 
Its  lessons  commended  themselves  through 
the  tones  of  our  mother's  voice,  and 
its  stories  were  re-echoed  in  the  simple 
pages  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day."  A  more 
advanced  book  presented  to  me  as  far  back 
as  1853,  established  itself  as  a  favourite. 
It  is  most  beautifully  printed  by  Winks  of 
Leicester,  and  is  entitled  "The  Boys  of  the 
Bible."  Opening  with  a  somewhat  gran- 
diose Dedication  to  the  Royal  Brothers  of 
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our  realm,  the  following  sentences  are  not 
without  retrospective  interest  : — 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  to 
England's  crown — when  the  time  shall  come — 
distant  may  the  day  be ! — when  you  shall  be  called 
to  sit  on  the  throne  of  your  fathers,  safely  and 
happily  will  you  sit  there,  if  surrounded  by  a  Bible- 
reading  people;  if  your  counsellors  gather  wisdom 
from  its  pages ;  and  if  you  yourself  regard  its  solemn 
admonitions.  Then  will  your  throne  be  established 
in  righteousness,  and  distant  ages  will  honour  the 
first-born  son  of  the  most  justly-beloved  of  England's 
Queens. 

Alfred  Ernest  Albert. — Your  first  name  revives  in 
English  hearts  the  recollection  of  the  only  monarch 
to  whom  Englishmen  have  attached  the  epithet 
"Great,"  and  well  did  he  deserve  it.  .  .  .  May 
you,  Illustrious  Prince,  emulate  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  patriotic  monarch  whose  name  you  bear  f 

The  boys  selected  for  historical  treat- 
ment were  Abel,  Isaac,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Samuel  and  David,  and  this  was  admirably 
given  in  terse,  scriptural  language, 
interspersed  with  lively  dialogue  in  blank 
verse,  closely  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
narrative.     The  weakest  part  of  the  book 
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was  its  pictures.  Goliath  strode  forward 
with  a  flowing  robe  encircling  his  coat  of 
mail,  and  a  dwarf  sphinx  with  normal  nose 
squatted  close  to  the  bulrushes  keeping  an 
eye  over  Pharaoh's  daughter,  while 
Miriam  furtively  peered  round  a  palm  tree. 
Next  to  the  Bible  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion is  of  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Infant's 
Dream,"  the  authorship  of  which  I  have 
never  discovered,  It  was  printed  on  faded 
paper,  and  hung  in  a  frame  on  our  nursery 
wall ;  nor  have  I  come  across  it  elsewhere. 
It  was  crooned  to  us  almost  from  the 
cradle,  and  a  repetition  was  always 
demanded.  We  never  tired  even  of  its 
refrain,  and  a  new  voice  only  imported  an 
added  meaning.  As  soon  as  we  could 
read  for  ourselves,  it  became  a  recognised 
reward  for  unwonted  virtue  to  have  it 
taken  down  and  placed  in  our  hands  for 
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half  an  hour.  I  still  preserve  a  copy, 
beautifully  transcribed  by  Mother  in  the 
midst  of  multifarious  duties. 

It  opens  with  a  whispered  invocation  : — - 

Oh  !  cradle  me  on  your  knee,  mamma, 

And  sing  me  the  holy  strain 
That  soothed  me  last  as  you  fondly  pressed 
My  glowing  cheek  to  your  soft  white  breast, 
For  I  saw  a  scene  when  I  slumbered  last 

That  I  fain  would  see  again,  mamma, 

That  I  fain  would  see  again. 

and  then  proceeds  to  lisp  in  childlike 
fashion  a  description  of  the  transit  to 
Heaven  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  an 
earth-born  child  ;  of  the  sunny  robes  and 
joyous  songs,  of  the  fair  throng  and  meet- 
ing with  sister  Jane  adorned  like  a  bride. 
For  us  the  climax  was  reached  when  the 
dreamer  recalls  the  old  tattered  beggar 
who,  with  rain  dripping  from  his  thin  grey 
hair,  had,  on  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
knocked  late  at  their  door,   having  been 
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gruffly  refused    shelter    elsewhere.     "  His 

heart  was  meek,  but  his  soul  was  proud," 

He  had  been  taken  in  and  tenderly  cared 

for,    but  died  ere  morning  broke.        The 

narrative  then  proceeds — 

Well,  he  was  in  glory,  too,  mamma, 

As  happy  as  the  blest  can  be ; 
He  needed  no  alms  in  the  mansions  of  light, 
For  he  mixed  with  the  patriarchs  clothed  in  white, 
And  there  was  not  a  seraph  had  crown  more  bright, 

Or  a  costlier  robe  than  he,  mamma,  * 

Or  a  costlier  robe  than  he. 

Certain  choice  hymns  and  sacred  songs, 
a  few  of  which  happily  survive  in  The 
Hymnary,  supplemented  gradually  by  such 
pieces  as  Moore's  "  Sound  the  Loud 
Timbrel,"  Mrs.  Alexander's  "  Burial  of 
Moses,"  Mrs.  Cousin's  "  Sands  of  Time," 
and  other  poems  as  they  appeared,  held  us 
in  their  grip  and  were  regularly  recited  on 
Sabbath  evenings. 

Our  repertoire  of  books  was  limited,  but 
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11  Evenings  at  Home  "  and  "  Sandford  and 
Merton  "  had  much  to  say  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Barlow  may  have  seemed  a  trifle 
prosy,  but  the  story  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion  was  good  for  a  life-time.  Others  of 
the  same  date  were  "  The  Excitement " 
(published  1841),  "a  book  to  induce  young 
people  to  read,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Jamieson,  Minister  of  Currie,  and  "  The 
Wonders  of  the  World,"  the  editors 
claiming  to  have  "  produced  a  work 
commensurate  with  its  soul-expanding 
importance,  embellished  with  spirited 
engravings  derived  from  authentic  sources 
which,  if  regarded  as  highly-finished  speci- 
mens of  art  or  vivid  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  subjects,  will  be  found  superior  to 
most  contemporary  productions."  The 
selection  of  topics  was  extremely  attractive, 
but  the  pictures  fell  woefully  short  of  an- 
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nouncement.  There  was  also  a  "  Boy's 
Own  Book"  (published  1839),  being  "a 
complete  encyclopaedia  of  all  the  diversions 
— athletic,  scientific,  and  recreative  of  boy- 
hood and  youth."  Mrs.  Hofland's  and 
Peter  Parley's  "  Tales,"  "  ^sop's  Fables," 
"  The  Arabian  Nights,"  Dickens'  "  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  "The  Memorials  of  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars,"  "  The  Way  Home  "  and 
the  "  Lamp  of  Love,"  in  turn  and  together 
held  the  field  with  such  dainty  story  books 
as  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  " Cinderella," 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  the  first  of  these 
being  exquisitely  illustrated  by  George 
Cruickshank. 

But  the  one  book  that  had  no  rival 
in  our  admiration  and  affection  was  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  Our  good  old  nurse, 
who  retained  the  place  of  a  trusted  friend 
till  her  death  at  the  age  of  &6,  possessed  a 
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fine  copy  bound  in  half-calf,  her  greatest 
treasure.  This  was  carefully  hidden  away 
in  the  recesses  of  her  trunk  folded  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  but  was  producible 
on  special  occasions  when  favourite  pass- 
ages would  be  read  aloud.  Its  distinguish- 
ing feature  was  a  coloured  chart,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  entire  pathway  of  Christian 
as  he  journeyed  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
and  this  was  a  study  by  itself.  My  own 
seventh  birthday  money  was  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  a  copy  which  I  still  turn  to 
with  delight.  It  is  an  edition  by  Bagster, 
dated  1845,  an<^  contains  "two  hundred 
and  seventy  engravings  from  entirely  new 
designs."  Every  line  of  every  picture  has 
been  scanned  again  and  again,  and  many 
of  them  are  as  inimitably  quaint  as  the 
letterpress    itself.       Those    depicting    the 
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Interpreter's  House  and  Vanity  Fair, 
Apollyon  and  Giant  Despair  perfectly 
visualize  the  narrative,  while  that  portray- 
ing the  entrance  into  the  Celestial  City 
worthily  apprehends  the  raptured  aspiration 
of  the  Dreamer — "which,  when  I  had 
seen,  I  wished  myself  among  them." 
These  thumb  nail  etchings  have  since  been 
reproduced  in  a  cheap  pocket  edition,  and 
have  been  warmly  commended  by  such 
discerning  critics  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
any  illustrations  were  the  main  attraction 
of  this  wonderful  book.  The  entire 
allegory  spoke  straight  to  our  youthful 
understandings  with  picturesque  freshness, 
and  the  rugged  versification  which  ever 
and  anon  crops  up  always  appealed  to  us. 
One  cannot  linger  over  everything,  yet 
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must  on  no  account  omit  reference  to 
Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
which  caught  on  powerfully  about  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight.  We  knew  them  almost 
by  heart,  and  would  go  about  declaiming 
favourite  cantos  with  or  without  an 
audience.  Nor  were  such  passages  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  exciting  descriptions 
of  gathering  hosts  and  clash  of  arms.  We 
sought  explanation  of  the  classical  allusions 
and     simply     revelled     in    such    pastoral 

soliloquies  as  the  following  : — 

Bat  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer, 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvest  of  Arretium 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap  ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
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And  in  the  vats  of  Luna 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

One  curious  outcome  may  be  noted  in 
closing.  Whether  it  obtains  generally  I 
do  not  know.  Even  such  a  slender  inter- 
course with  books  aroused  a  desire  to 
produce  them.  Liliputian  efforts  began  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  variegated 
paper  covers,  fully  illustrated  by  the 
authors — price  sixpence  each.  One  at 
least,  entitled  "How  Much  to  Trust  a 
Stranger,"  was  anything  but  a  pot-boiler, 
being  born  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter 
personal  experience.  By  and  by  there 
was  a  metrical  version  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  in  seventy  stanzas,  and  so  on,  until 
a  kindly  note  from  an  Edinburgh  editor 
brought  the  pleasing  intimation  that  a 
humorous   sketch,    entitled     "  The    High- 
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landers  Bargain,"  had  been  accepted  for 
his  columns.  Then  there  was  silence  for 
half  an  hour ! 
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In  mid-Victorian  days  there  were  few 
good  schools  for  boys  south  of  the 
Clyde,  yet  when  a  brother  and  I  had 
reached  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight,  some 
educational  outlet  had  to  be  found.  There 
was,  indeed,  Anderson's  Academy  in 
Carlton  Place,  whose  principal  was  held  in 
deserved  repute,  but  it  was  too  far  off  from 
Govan  Road,  while  the  Glasgow  Academy 
and  High  School  were  still  more  remote 
and  could  not  yet  be  thought  of  in  view  of 
the  intervening  river. 

At  this  juncture  a  Mr.  James  Thomson 
came  on  the  scene,  with  fair  credentials, 
and  commenced  a  scholastic  venture  at  No. 
1 6  Pollok  Street,  then  only  partially  built, 
but  notable  as  the  widest  street  in  the  city, 
which  gave  it  the   supreme  advantage  of 
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offering  a  convenient  playground  at  zero 
cost.  This  was  a  merit  which  had  not 
escaped  earlier  recognition,  for  only  a  little 
way  further  up  on  the  same  side  was 
Scott's  Academy,  already  well  established. 
Thomson's  introductions  secured  him  a 
successful  start,  many  of  the  better  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  sending  their  boys 
and  girls  for  the  same  reasons  which  held 
in  our  case.  A  number  of  the  former  in 
after  years  attained  to  conspicuous 
positions,  and  one  even  to  baronetcy  after 
having  served  a  term  as  Lord  Provost  of 
the  City.  Scott  and  Thomson  themselves 
ultimately  developed  into  useful  ministers, 
both  obtaining  charges  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  ours  was  a 
11  mixed "  school ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
infant    department,     we    were    practically 
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divided  into  two  sections  only — senior  and 
junior.  My  brother  and  I  were,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  younger  division  ;  but  as  all 
were  taught  in  the  same  room,  we  naturally 
assimilated  much  of  what  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  intended  for  others.  A  common 
practice,  indeed,  with  Thomson,  when 
baffled  in  getting  a  correct  answer  from 
the  seniors,  was  to  turn  to  the  juniors  and 
give  them  a  chance.  In  grammar 
especially,  I  remember  how  we  often  put 
our  elders  to  shame.  Accustomed  at  home 
to  accurate  constructions,  and,  aided  by  a 
quick  ear,  we  could  intuitively  solve  a 
difficulty  which  appeared  formidable  to 
those  who  were  hampered  by  rules  learned 
by  rote,  but  imperfectly  understood.  How 
we  used  to  envy  the  senior  class  its 
elocutionary  feasts  from  M'Culloch's 
"  Course,"  as   we  overheard  with  rapture 
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the  "  Address  to  a  Mummy  in  Belzoni's 
Exhibition"  or  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore ! "  In  time  we  too  attained  to 
these  things,  but  for  the  present  we  had  to 
be  content  with  his  more  prosaic  "  Series." 
M'Culloch  was  a  real  educational  benefac- 
tor when  he  compiled  this  advanced 
"  Course,"  than  which  a  more  attractive 
selection  could  hardly  be  imagined.  A 
little  Scottish  history,  the  rudiments  of 
geography — ancient  and  modern — and 
arithmetic,  together  with  writing,  filled  up 
our  school  hours.  The  last  was  always 
regarded  as  a  relaxation,  if  not  a  recreation  ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  involved  an 
adjournment  to  another  room  where  the 
air  was  fresher  and  the  windows  less 
bedimmed.  I  can  still  see  the  row  of  desks 
as  the  door  was  thrown  open.  The  copy 
books    bore    the   monogram  of  Chambers 
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and  were  bound  in  dark  blue.  They  were 
marked  "price  sixpence,"  though  to-day 
they  could  doubtless  be  produced  at 
half  that  cost.  The  penholders  scattered 
about  were  long  in  shape  and  of  all 
colours.  A  regular  stampede  was  made 
to  secure  a  favourite  shade,  and,  if 
possible,  one  not  too  clammy  in  the 
stem,  or  too  much  chewed  at  the  upper 
end. 

We  had,  of  course,  the  usual  interval  for 
play,  when  we  were  simply  turned  out  into 
the  street  until  such  time  as  Thomson 
appeared  on  the  doorsteps  and  shouted, 
"  All  in,  all  in !  "  As  there  was  but  little 
passing  traffic,  even  such  games  as 
"  rounders"  could  be  freely  indulged  in; 
but  there  were  two  others  that  stand  out 
in  strong  relief.  The  first  of  these  was 
"  Port  the   Helm,"  which   was  played  by 
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all  joining  hands  in  line,  while  the  ring- 
leader, after  running  forward  a  certain 
distance,  would  sharply  wheel  round, 
dragging  the  tail  after  him.  It  followed 
that  those  near  the  circumference,  having 
to  run  further  and  faster  than  those  nearer 
the  pivot,  suffered  severe  wrenches  even 
when  they  escaped  being  thrown  on  the 
ground  to  the  damage  of  their  clothing 
and  the  bruising  of  their  shins.  The  other 
pastime  was  fraught  with  even  greater  ex- 
citement, and  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
modern  "  Scout."  The  lower  portion  of 
Pollok  Street  abounded  in  entries,  which 
not  only  led  to  lofty  flights  of  stairs,  but 
to  sundry  washing  houses  and  back 
greens.  The  upper  end  of  the  street  was 
then  being  built  and  tempting  scaffoldings 
and  plankings  lay  plentifully  to  hand, 
conducting     to     subterranean     structures 
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commonly  known  as  "dunnies."  We 
accordingly  divided  into  two  bands,  one 
being  given  a  certain  start  of  the  other. 
The  object  of  the  " hares"  was  to  get 
safely  back  to  cover  of  the  school  porch 
without  being  caught.  For  this  purpose 
they  scattered  widely  to  the  least  ac- 
cessible places,  from  which  there  was 
usually  an  alternative  retreat.  Risk  of 
capture  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  "hounds,"  for  sometimes  irascible 
householders  would  lie  in  ambush  when 
they  heard  an  unusual  scuffle  on  their 
landing ;  at  other  times  the  masons 
might  arbitrarily  withdraw  their  gang- 
ways ;  and  the  "  bobby "  had  always  to 
be  reckoned  with.  The  broad  pave- 
ments of  Pollok  Street  also  lent  them- 
selves excellently  well  to  peg  tops  and 
marbles.       A    large     church    was     being 
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erected  just  opposite  the  school  as  the 
most  westerly  outpost  of  Voluntaryism, 
and  I  think  we  regarded  its  unusual 
architecture  with  some  suspicion,  perhaps 
even  doubting  the  orthodoxy  of  intend- 
ing worshippers ! 

Only  once  do  I  remember  getting  a 
special  holiday.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Thomson's  wedding.  The  fact  was 
doubly  impressed  upon  us  by  his  appearing 
next  morning  resplendent  in  a  brand  new 
silk  hat ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
he  gave  as  a  task  to  his  senior  divi- 
sion a  short  poem  on  the  approaching 
holidays.  Again,  we  juniors  greatly 
envied  such  rare  fun  and  were  fain  to  send 
in  competitive  rhymes.  My  own  attempt 
is  before  me  now.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  I  find  I  was  awarded  a  prize  "  for 
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general  excellence  "  in  the  shape  of  Bishop 
Russell's  volume  on  Palestine,  then  recently- 
published  and  fairly  stiff  reading  for  a  boy 
of  nine !  I  am  not  sure  that  anything 
beyond  the  pictures  was  seriously- 
examined  until  fifty  years  later  in 
connection  with  an  actual  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land.  I  still  possess  a  roughly  coloured 
map  of  Palestine,  drawn  as  an  exercise, 
which  may  possibly  have  suggested  the 
form  of  the  prize  ! 

I  don't  think  Thomson's  Academy 
continued  in  existence  for  more  than 
two  or  three  years.  Probably  it  was 
only  a  pot-boiler  to  help  his  own  college 
course.  At  any  rate  when  a  younger 
brother  was  of  proper  age,  another 
school  had  to  be  chosen  for  him.  Such 
a  one  had  just  been  opened  in  Kingston 
Place    by    a    venerable    dominie   with    a 
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varied  and  honourable  record  behind 
him.  He  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  provincial  school  managers  on  account 
of  conscientious  adherence  to  the  Free 
Church,  and  always  wore  an  antique 
white  neckcloth  wonderfully  swathed  into 
a  front  knot.  He  was  learned  and  good, 
but  lacked  any  touch  of  modernity. 
Unfortunately  pupils  were  hard  to  find  and 
rumour  had  it  that  his  own  son  had  to 
begin  Latin  afresh  with  each  new  comer 
so  as  to  form  a  class  quorum.  By  this 
happy  arrangement  a  boy  seldom  found 
himself  lower  than  second  dux,  which 
suited  admirably.  Yet  in  this  small  band 
there  lurked  incognito,  under  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Coal  Bunker,"  a  gently  nurtured  spirit 
whose  misdirected  conscientiousness  was 
destined  to  thrust  him  into  unpleasing 
prominence    in     the    great     ecclesiastical 
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upheaval  of  1900  ;  together  with  at  least 
one  other  who  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  larger  world. 

Of  girls'  schools  the  Misses  Barlas  in 
Maxwelton  Place  and  the  Misses 
Davidson  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cross)  in 
Kinning  Place  were  held  in  high  esteem 
for  their  painstaking  tuition,  while  lesser 
lights,  here  and  there,  specialised  in  music 
and  other  subjects. 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1857  that  a 
brother  and  I  were  first  entered  at  the 
Glasgow  Academy  in  Elmbank  Street, 
which  had  not  yet  developed  into  a 
thoroughfare,  much  less  into  a  busy  tram- 
way route.  The  academic  walls  comprised 
the  central  block  and  two  side  wings  of 
the  present  High  School,  but  were 
unadorned  by  the  statues  which  now  look 
down  upon  the  traffic  below.  Nearly 
opposite  the  gateway  a  broken  wall  and 
stump  of  a  tree  blocked  the  entrance  to 
Elmbank  Crescent,  then  only  partly  built. 
The  large  intervening  space  between  the 
Academy  and  Blythswood  Square  was 
entirely  vacant  and  went  by  the  name  of 
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"  The  Orchards,"  evidently  an  echo  of  still 
earlier  days.  In  frost,  after  snow,  there 
were  magnificent  slides  down  this  slope, 
which  were  eagerly  taken  advantage  of. 
Beyond  this  the  great  chimney  of 
Townsend  was  being  slowly  reared,  as  was 
also  Renfield  Church,  with  its  fine  lantern 
tower  and  rose  window,  admired  by 
Ruskin,  just  behind  the  northern  boundary. 
The  enterprise  seemed  somewhat 
hazardous  at  our  tender  years.  Not  only 
was  a  forty  minutes'  walk  involved  night 
and  morning  from  Paisley  Road  West,  but 
there  was  the  added  drawback  of  the 
ferry,  then  worked  by  row  boats  frequently 
overloaded  to  the  water's  edge  by  the 
roughest  type  of  passenger.  Only  a  few 
years  later,  it  may  be  remembered,  one  of 
these  very  boats  was  actually  swamped 
with   great  loss    of  life.       This    was    not, 
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however,  the  direct  result  of  overcrowding, 
but  was  attributed  rather  to  the  unusually 
heavy  swish  from  the  paddles  of  a 
powerful  passing  steamer.  The  com- 
munity was  greatly  moved,  and  a  letter 
from  Father  in  next  morning's  paper  had 
some  share  in  the  prompt  adoption  of  the 
enlarged  steam  ferry  boat  which  has  since 
been  in  use.  Our  alternative  routes  on 
the  north  side  lay  by  Clyde  Street  and 
North  Street  or  by  Washington  Street 
and  Bishop  Street,  and  both  were  about 
as  sordid  and  unsavoury  as  could  be 
imagined.  The  lower  sections  abounded 
in  "  keelies  "  who  periodically  made 
assaults  on  the  **  gentry  "  with  stones  and 
other  missiles.  There  was  in  particular 
one  close,  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Street, 
with  a  second  outlet  upon  Broomielaw, 
which   had   a    very    evil    reputation    and 
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where  we  had  always  to  be  specially  on 
guard,  sometimes  even  carrying  home- 
made arms  for  self-protection. 

These  risks,  of  course,  weighed  more 
with  our  parents  than  with  ourselves  ;  for 
had  we  not  compensations,  dear  to  the 
boyish  heart  ?  It  was  not  very  long  before 
we  got  to  know  all  that  was  worth  knowing 
about  the  various  steamers  that  plied  up 
and  down  the  river,  as  well  as  about  the 
larger  vessels — channel  or  ocean  going, 
which  moored  along  the  wharves — their 
names,  their  funnels,  their  figureheads, 
their  destinations  and  their  freights.  How 
instinctively  we  admired  the  bold  sweeping 
lines  of  the  "  Panther,"  "  Leopard"  and 
"  Princess  Royal,"  and  gauged  the 
severity  of  the  storm  through  which  they 
had  passed  on  the  previous  night  by  the 
depth    of  white    brine   adhering   to    their 
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funnels !  How  we  loathed  the  filthy- 
condition  of  the  "Rose,"  "Thistle"  and 
"  Shamrock,"  after  discharging  a  cargo  of 
Irish  cattle  !  How  snug  seemed  the  broad 
stern  of  the  "  Clansman,"  with  open  port- 
holes, on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
Hebrides  !  How  weirdly  did  the  bow  of 
the  "Druid"  loom  through  the  fog  from 
Campbeltown  !  How  exhilarating  was  the 
chance  of  being  caught  in  the  back-wash 
of  the  "Kelpie"  or  the  "  Spunkie,"  or  the 
"  Eagle "  or  the  "  Emperor,"  as  we 
crossed  the  river  in  their  wake !  How  we 
chafed  at  detention  by  the  "  Firefly"  with 
its  attendant  train  of  mud-rafts  !  How  we 
revelled  in  emulation  of  M'Clintock  as, 
with  difficulty,  we  crunched  through  the 
solid  icedrifts !  Then,  on  the  south  side 
were  berthed  the  great  American  liners 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  apples,  and  close 
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in  their  rear  lay  such  sailing  ships  as  the 
"  Chrysolite "  from  Australia  or  the 
"  Wooloomooloo "  from  New  Zealand — 
colonies  then  in  their  infancy.  Besides, 
there  were  the  great  sheds  with  their 
cranes  and  cordage,  their  barrels  and 
bales,  and  the  daily  finds  of  resin,  sulphur, 
maize,  nuts  or  scented  wood,  valuable  in 
barter  and  acceptable  as  peace  offerings 
when  opportunely  produced  from  a  bulging 
pocket. 

For  the  present  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
teaching  staff,  but  seek  rather  to  recall 
the  everyday  life  of  the  school.  The 
session  began  in  the  sultry  days  of  early 
August,  and  the  hours  of  actual  attendance 
were  from  ten  to  four,  two  more  being 
required  for  home  preparation.  Out  of 
this  long  spell  there  were  only  allowed  two 
quarters    of  an    hour   for   lunch  and  play 
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combined,  half  the  School  getting  the 
quarters  before  twelve  and  two,  and  the 
other  half  the  quarters  after  these  hours. 
Even  these  wretchedly  short  intervals 
were  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  by  an 
inconsiderate  master,  and  occasionally  a 
poor  fellow  would  be  "kept  in"  by  way  of 
toning  him  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
June  and  July  were  the  holiday  months, 
besides  which  we  had  a  week  at  Christmas, 
four  quarter  days  (for  the  more  convenient 
reception  of  fees !)  and  a  long  week-end 
at  the  spring  and  autumn  communion 
seasons,  though  these  last  hardly  counted, 
seeing  they  were  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  church  services. 

The  class-rooms,  it  must  be  said,  were 
large  and  well  ventilated,  particularly  the 
writing  room  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
with  its  double  line  of  windows.     There 
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was  an  adequate  playground  with  covered 
shed  at  one  end  for  rainy  days,  and  there 
were  several  dead  gables  suitable  for 
racquets.  "  Creish  a,' "  cross-tig,  and 
prisoners'  base  were  favourite  games.  At 
the  side  of  the  janitor's  house  was  a  little 
shop,  open  at  "the  quarters"  for  the  sale 
of  scones,  cookies,  chester-cakes,  parleys 
and  milk.  Several  of  the  masters  were 
seen  to  enter  by  the  front  door  for  a  more 
substantial  repast.  Other  arrangements 
were  less  satisfactory.  There  was  not 
anywhere  an  open-fireplace,  in  sight  of 
which  one  could  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
when  wet  or  shivery,  and  at  times  we 
suffered  in  consequence  from  rheumatism  in 
the  knees  and  chill.  Two  spring-button 
taps  stood  outside  where  one  might  wash 
his  hands  as  best  he  could,  without  soap  or 
towel ;  or  he  might  refresh  himself  at  the 
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same  source  with  pure  Loch  Katrine  by 
means  of  an  iron  mug  dangling  from  a 
chain.  Here,  however,  I  slightly  anticipate 
as  regards  the  quality  of  water,  for  it  was 
not  till  my  third  year  that  we  got  a  holiday 
while  Queen  Victoria  turned  on  the  supply 
from  that  great  Highland  reservoir. 

A  certain  mystery  always  attached  to 
two  small  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
One  of  these  was  known  as  the  "  masters' 
room,"  where,  it  was  understood,  there 
were  occasional  meetings  to  discuss  unruly 
boys  or  to  enjoy  fragrant  coffee  which  was 
sometimes  observed  to  be  carried  in.  It 
served  also  for  an  office  on  the  quarter 
days.  The  other  was  the  "janny's  room," 
entrance  to  which  was  streng  verboten. 
From  it  Smeaton,  the  worthy  janitor, 
solemnly  emerged  with  key  in  hand  to 
ring  the  great  bell  hung  high  in  the  out- 
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side  corridor ;  through  it  he  descended  to 
lower  regions  where,  it  was  understood,  he 
stoked  subterranean  fires ;  and  in  its 
recesses  he  stored  the  class  footballs  and 
shelved  the  school  library.  Its  windows 
were  used  for  exposing  on  wet  days  a 
detested  "  No  Football "  board,  when,  for 
a  time,  Smeaton  forfeited  our  goodwill  ; 
for  displaying  the  "  Academy  Rules," 
regarded  by  ingenuous  youth  as  both 
needless  and  arbitrary ;  and  for  sticking 
up  scrappy  catalogues  of  books  in  the 
library,  which  were  occasionally  scanned 
on  the  off-chance  of  some  welcome 
novelty.  The  library  was  not  subsidised 
by  any  Carnegie,  and  could  be  joined  by 
any  one  who  chose  to  subscribe  a  discarded 
volume  from  the  home  stock,  so  that  it 
was  easy  to  secure  a  reading  of  such 
classics  as  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
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"  The  Young  Marooners "  or  good  old 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  with  only  a  few  pages 
awanting,  as  frequently  as  desired.  The 
Academy  Rules  referred  to  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  binding  beyond  a  single  session, 
until  formally  read  in  each  class  by  the 
college  of  masters,  after  which  we  were  held 
to  have  due  notice  of  rigid  enforcement. 

There  were  in  all  about  five  hundred 
boys  in  attendance,  and  the  classes  were 
often  so  large  as  to  be  taught  in  several 
divisions.  Individuals       with       strong 

characteristics  are  well  remembered,  and 
have  proved,  in  numerous  instances,  that 
the  "boy  is  father  of  the  man."  Many 
live  in  their  nick-names  which  were  not 
without  clever  allusion  to  some  peculiarity 
of  habit  or  dress.  Of  such  are  Spider- 
monkey,  Zebra,  Putty  Ribs,  Trundlebed, 
Flamingo,  Jelly  Bones,  Fusilier  and  Grub. 
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The  greater  number  have  already  passed 
from  this  earthly  scene  ;  yet,  in  the  jubilee 
year  of  our  class  six  stalwart  representa- 
tives discussed  old  times  together,  while 
three  others,  one  of  whom  was  an  M.P., 
were  unable  to  be  with  us. 

Amusing  answers  would  now  and  then 
be  given  in  class.  One  day  I  remember 
a  boy  being  asked  what  meal  among  our- 
selves corresponded  with  the  Latin 
"  Coena,"  when,  accepting  too  readily  a 
whispered  prompting,  he  replied, 
"  Porridge."  Another  paraphrased  a  well- 
known  passage  in  Horace  as  "  Socrates 
standing  up  to  his  knees  in  snow,"  recalling 
the  classic  case  of  phonetic  translation  : — 

'Caesar' — Caesar,  'venit' — came, 

'  In  Hispaniam  ' — into  Spain, 

1  Summa  diligentia ' — on  the  top  of  the  diligence, 

'  Omnibus  copiis ' — the  'bus  being  full. 

Again    a    boy    was    asked     when    the 
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mariner's  compass  was  invented. 
Hedging  a  bit,  he  answered  cautiously, 
"Sometime  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 
On  being  informed  that  it  was  not  till  the 
twelfth  century,  he  was,  however,  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  referred  the  teacher  to 
the  account  of  Paul's  voyage  as  narrated 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  where  we  read 
that  they  "  fetched  a  compass."  I  re- 
member being  myself  asked  in  a  similar 
examination  where  in  the  Bible  the 
Sabeans  are  spoken  of.  I  promptly 
replied,  "  About  the  middle  of  Isaiah." 
This  was  at  once  set  down  to  pure  guess- 
work, for  which  I  got  short  shrift  and 
was  referred  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Job,  which  was  running  in  the  teacher's 
mind.  Next  day,  however,  I  produced 
chapter  and  verse,  and  insisted  on  getting 

my  mark.     We  had  been  reading  the  pro- 
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phecies  of  Isaiah  at  family  prayers  and  the 
unusual  name  had  not  escaped  attention. 

Then,  as  now,  the  holidays  were  looked 
forward  to   from  afar,  and  the  very  days 

were  counted  : — 

Three  more  weeks  and  where  shall  we  be 
But  out  of  the  clutches  of  old  McB  ! 
No  more  Latin  and  no  more  Greek 
And  no  more  tawse  to  make  us  squeak ; 
No  more  English  and  no  more  French 
And  no  more  sitting  on  the  hard  old  bench ! 

About    the    closing  week  there   always 

hung  a  pleasing   sensation  as   of  waking 

dreamland,    a   mild    foretaste  of  the  joys 

that  were   shortly  to  be  ours.     Ten  days 

earlier  the  prize-lists  had   been  given  out 

and  we  knew  exactly  how  we  stood.     The 

steam    had    been    shut   off,   and    we   were 

nearing    the    terminus.       Yet,    there    still 

remained  the  ordeal  of  public  examination 

spread  over  two  days,  to  be  followed  by 

the    prize-giving.     The  examination    days 
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had  a  charm  all  their  own,  arising  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place 
the  hours  of  necessary  attendance  were 
reduced  by  one-half,  giving  a  sense  of 
unwonted  freedom ;  then  the  "  Rules " 
were  so  far  in  abeyance  that  we  might 
venture  on  a  turn  beyond  the  "  Bounds  "  ; 
besides,  having  donned  our  Sunday  garb, 
we  were  conscious  of  looking  our  best ; 
there  were  also  congratulatory  meetings 
with  beaming  parents  and  friends,  and 
the  chance  of  a  special  lunch.  There  was, 
moreover,  opportunity  for  ourselves  looking 
in  upon  class-rooms  other  than  our  own, 
taking  stock  of  strange  masters  whom  we 
might  one  day  have  to  encounter,  while 
noting  also  how  their  present  scholars  com- 
ported themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was 
the  glorious  prospect  of  limitless  holiday 
with  entrancing  dreams  of  coast  or  country. 
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The  prize-giving  took  place  in  the 
Merchants'  Hall,  which  was  always 
packed  to  overflowing — the  boys  being 
well  to  the  front,  and  the  parents,  for  once, 
relegated  to  back  seats.  The  chairman 
of  directors,  who  might  sometimes  be 
a  Lord  Provost — I  specially  remember 
Andrew  Galbraith's  fine  head  and  snow- 
white  locks — presided,  and  handed  out  the 
calf-bound  volumes  from  the  long  row 
before  him.  These  were  not  always  as 
modern  or  entertaining  as  they  might 
have  been  ;  but  half  a  dozen  made  quite 
a  respectable  armful  to  carry  home, 
and  the  gilt  -  lettering  on  the  outside 
surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  was  always 
impressive  : — 

PREMIUM    INGENII 

ARTIBUS    LIBERALIBUS 

FELICITER   DEDITI 

IN   ACADEMIA   GLASGUENSI. 
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The  distribution  over,  a  closing  address 
followed  from  some  city  clergyman.  Out 
of  six  occasions  when  I  must  have  been 
present,  I  can  distinctly  recall  five  of  the 
speakers,  viz.,  Dr.  Robertson  of  the 
Cathedral,  Rev.  Henry  Batchelor  of 
Adelaide  Place,  Rev.  George  Philip  of 
Union  Church,  Rev.  Alexander  MacEwen 
of  Claremont,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
Cumming  of  Gorbals.  The  sixth,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood 
of  Greyfriars,  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University.  The 
speakers  were  well  chosen  and  so  blended 
humour  with  counsel  as  to  hold  our 
attention ;  but  final  adieus  always  ended 
on  the  top  note,  "  Opere  peracto  ludernus" 
An  untoward  incident  at  the  close  of  my 
first  session  led  me  into  a  painful 
experience,    while    bringing    me    into   un- 
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willing  contact  with  two  medical  men  of 
note.  On  the  day  after  the  prize-giving, 
we  had  gone  for  a  sail  down  the  Clyde, 
when  a  speck  of  cinder  from  the  funnel 
lodged  in  my  right  eye,  and  set  up  severe 
inflammation.  Day  after  day  I  was  taken 
by  the  good  mother  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the 
celebrated  oculist  with  consulting  room 
in  Bath  Street,  and  I  well  remember  how 
the  keen  little  old  man  used  to  drop 
a  caustic  red  lotion  into  the  affected  eye 
from  the  end  of  a  camel-hair  brush — an 
operation  which  sent  me  home  blind  for 
hours.  Little  improvement  followed,  and 
as  I  was  evidently  much  run  down,  it  was 
wisely  decided  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the 
country  to  recuperate.  Here  the  ailment 
increased,  involving  the  other  eye  until  I 
had  to  be  led  about  in  total  darkness,  an 
opportunity  for  amusement  at  my  expense 
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which  was  not  lost  upon  my  brothers. 
At  this  juncture  Dr.  Thomas  Keith, 
the  afterwards  famous  Edinburgh  sur- 
geon, happened  to  come  on  a  visit.  He 
strongly  urged  the  burning  out  of  the 
inflammation  by  bathing  both  eyes  in 
whisky  and  water  as  strong  as  it  could  be 
borne.  By  and  by  this  drastic  treatment 
had  the  desired  effect.  I  soon  got  the 
length  of  seeing  "men  as  trees  walking." 
A  blur  of  black  type  began  to  appear  in 
the  centre  of  a  printed  page  ;  gradually  the 
lines  separated,  till  at  last  words  and 
letters  came  to  be  distinguished.  Having 
been  then  advised  to  rinse  the  eyes  daily 
in  cold  or  tepid  water,  this  practice  has 
been  continued  ever  since  with  best  results. 
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TV  Then  I  entered  the  Glasgow  Academy 
the  headmasters  were  as  follow  : — 
Classics,  Joseph  Currie  and  Isaiah 
M'Burney;  English,  James  Bell;  French 
and  German,  A.  L.  Finlay ;  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics,  William  Reid  ;  Writing, 
John  Gow.  Drawing  was  also  taught  by 
Charles  Woolnoth,  an  artist  of  some 
repute,  and  Gymnastics  by  the  Messrs. 
Foucart.  The  earlier  assistants  in  my 
time  were  Bonnar  and  Riddell  in  Classics, 
Alexander  and  Ballantyne  in  English, 
"  Wee  Reid  "  (Nos  legimus),  Ness  and 
"  Pony  Brown  "  in  Arithmetic,  and  Fraser 
in    Writing.       The    bare    recital    of  these 

names    calls    up    memories    of   numerous 
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idiosyncrasies  in  voice,  manner  and  dress, 

a    few    of    which    only    can    be    touched 

upon  : — 

Hey  diddle  diddle,  M'Burney  and  Riddell, 
John  Gow  jumped  over  the  moon, 
Pony  Brown  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  Fraser  ran  off  with  the  spoon 

Currie  was  a  painstaking  and  plodding 
teacher  of  good  parts ;  conscientious, 
moody,  and  withal  too  modest.  He  had 
issued  from  the  University  Press  editions 
of  "Extracts"  from  Horace  and  Caesar, 
with  original  notes,  for  which  he  might 
well  have  got  a  degree  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  but  somehow  his  claims  were  over- 
looked. He  was  rather  an  austere 
disciplinarian,  but  kindly  toward  such  as  he 
believed  were  doing  their  best.  His 
opening  prayers  were  always  impressive 
and  one  could  never  forget  his  oft-repeated 
petition    "that   we    might   so    live  as   we 
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should  like  to  have  done  when  we  came 
to  die."  Twenty-five  years  later  it  fell  to 
his  former  pupil  to  write  an  obituary  notice 
for  the  columns  of  the  "  Glasgow 
Herald."  His  eldest  son  became  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  connected  with 
the  building  trade  in  Scotland. 

M'Burney  at  his  best  was  clever  and 
inspiring  as  a  teacher,  more  showy  than 
Currie  and  with  "a  guid  conceit  o' 
himselV  especially  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  write  LL.D.  after  his  name.  Like 
his  worthy  colleague  he,  too,  had  edited  a 
Latin  text-book,  "  Extracts  from  Ovid," 
for  the  University  Press,  and  was  under- 
stood to  preach  on  Sundays  to  a  small 
congregation  of  Cameronians.  Of  rotund 
figure  and  with  clean-shaven,  rosy  cheeks, 
he  usually  appeared  in  swallow-tails.  He 
wore  "  glasses,"  took  snuff  copiously,  and 
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altogether  resembled  the  traditional  por- 
traits of  Pickwick.  His  recognised 
specialty  lay  in  putting  what  he  called 
"general  questions,"  for  which  he  was 
believed  to  wind  himself  up  daily. 
Favourite  conundrums  were  to  repeat  the 
names  of  the  Latin  deities  in  two 
hexameter  lines,  to  enumerate  the  alleged 
birthplaces  of  Homer  in  one,  or  to 
decline  Deus,  giving  all  its  plural  possi- 
bilities. Now  and  then  he  would  pro- 
pound a  sentence  to  be  rendered  into 
Latin,  which,  as  likely  as  not,  would  run, 
"  I  say  that  Isaiah  M'Burney  is  a 
better  master  than  Joseph  Currie,"  a 
proposition  which  would  later  in  the  day 
give  rise  to  wordy  fights  in  the  play- 
ground. He  was  an  extraordinarily  neat 
penman,  and  I  have  now  before  me  a 
letter  addressed  to  myself  from  the  Isle  of 
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Man,  where  he  afterwards  established  a 
boarding  school.  It  is  dated  October  i, 
1862,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  55  lines 
to  a  small  page  of  notepaper.  The  letter 
is  a  medley  of  characteristic  personal 
allusions  and  flowery  descriptions  of  Mona. 
The  following  delineation  of  '  the  old 
Doctor's'  life  is  rich  : — "  If  you  have  yet 
reached  the  age  when  you  can  appreciate 
what  labour  it  was  to  teach  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  five  p.m.  without  a  break, 
except  the  quarter  for  dinner — which  with 
no  one  is  a  time  of  leisure — and  if  you  can 
estimate  what  is  implied  by  the  study 
requisite,  the  correction  of  exercises,  and 
the  numberless  etceteras  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  teacher  in  his  extra-academical  hours, 
you  will  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  pity  me 
for  having  still  heavier  duties  imposed 
upon  me  in  the  Isle  of  Man."     And  again  : 
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"You  know  I  was  ever  a  pretty  strict 
disciplinarian :  that  discipline  is  now 
brought,  I  may  say,  to  perfection  and  yet 
without  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Parents,  guardians  and  visitors  all 
pronounce  the  system  unparalleled.  There 
must  be  some  truth  in  their  eulogy  seeing 
that  the  establishment  is  succeeding  so 
marvellously."  M'Burney's  son,  Sam,  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  a  secret  language 
society,  by  means  of  whose  dictionary 
members  were  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other  privately.  He  had  a  gift  also 
for  music  which  he  afterwards  adopted  as  a 
profession. 

Bell  had  the  deserved  reputation  of 
being  a  first-rate  English  master,  and 
was  held  in  special  regard  by  the 
privileged  few  who  from  time  to  time 
lived  as  boarders  under  his  roof.      In  class 
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he  was  brisk  and  occasionally  brusque,  but 
with  the  juniors  especially  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  on  examination  days  he 
would  toss  them  sweeties  from  a  back 
pocket  in  exchange  for  correct  answers. 
In  after  years  he  became  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys' 
Society,  in  which  he  remained  an  enthusi- 
astic worker  as  long  as  he  lived.  When 
he  left  the  Academy  in  1859  for  a  similar 
appointment  in  the  High  School  we  boys 
were  snobbish  enough  to  believe  that  he 
took  a  step  downward  though  he  carried 
not  a  few  of  our  companions  with  him  to  the 
rival  establishment  in  John  Street.  His 
place  was  filled  by  two  colleagues,  W.  B. 
Moyes  and  David  Pryde,  both,  if  I  mistake 
not,  M.  A.'s.  The  former  was  famous  for  his 
stentorian  voice  and  quick  temper,  though 
he   had    the   undoubted    knack   of  calling 
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forth  the  wondering  admiration  of  his 
more  capable  pupils.  The  latter  was 
noted  for  the  glossiness  of  his  silk  hat  and 
for  a  certain  delicacy  of  complexion,  but 
especially  for  the  contagious  interest  which 
he  inspired  for  English  literature,  a  study 
not  hitherto  much  in  evidence  within  those 
halls  of  learning.  His  influence  was 
perhaps  the  most  formative  that  I 
encountered  during  the  whole  of  my 
Academy  course.  He  afterwards  became 
Principal  of  a  large  Ladies'  College  in 
Edinburgh,  and  had  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him. 

"  Mooshie  "  Finlay  was  the  only  master 
who  wore  a  moustache,  which  was 
indicative  to  us  of  the  barbarous  countries 
whose  languages  he  professed.  He  was, 
moreover,  so  extremely  short-sighted  that 
a    ball    could    be    rolled  across    the    floor 
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under  his  spectacles  without  detection. 
All  the  same  he  was  a  real  good  soul,  and 
an  efficient  teacher  of  modern  tongues, 
whose  private  class  for  advanced  German 
literature  and  conversation  I  was  long  after- 
wards glad  to  avail  myself  of.  His  hand- 
some son  Reggie  was  a  general  favourite. 

Reid,  the  mathematical  master,  was 
dying  when  I  entered  the  Academy,  so 
that  I  never  really  saw  him.  He  had 
been  known  as  "  Big  Reid,"  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  junior,  "  Nos  legimus,"  and 
left  pleasing  memories  behind  him.  In 
succession  to  him  came  Billy  Marr,  a  born 
mathematician,  but  helpless  among  boys. 
He  was  of  the  kindliest  disposition,  and 
easily  imposed  upon.  His  face  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  flushing  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  and  no  one  who  was 
present  could  forget  how  it  broke  out  into 
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purple  beads  of  perspiration  when  on 
prize-giving  day  he  had  to  read  out  the 
name  of  his  own  son  as  medallist.  The 
honour,  however,  was  well  deserved,  and 
ingenuous  youth  cheered  father  and  son  to 
the  echo.  Thomas  was  indeed  a  born 
actuary  and  took  a  leading  position  in  the 
Insurance  world.  One  or  two  amusing 
incidents  connected  with  Marr's  class  come 
back  over  the  years.  The  stock  of  slates 
having  somehow  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  frightful  state  of  disrepair  it  occurred  to 
a  certain  wag  to  fill  the  rack  from  top  to 
bottom  with  the  worst  specimens,  hiding 
the  better  ones  in  out-of-the-way  corners. 
As  the  class  rushed  in  and,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, drew  out  little  more  than  skeleton 
rims  the  uproar  became  terrific  and  poor 
Billy  was  fairly  flustered.  Another 
incident    occurred    on    examination    day. 
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Our  class  was  supposed  to  have  worked 
inter  alia  at  trigonometry,  but  Marr  had 
somehow  overlooked  the  subject  till  the 
session  was  just  closing,  so  that  even  prize- 
men hardly  knew  anything  of  it.  ,  Still  the 
examination  had  to  be  proceeded  with, 
and  we  dreaded  the  advent  of  visitors. 
Fortunately  few  seemed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  such  abstruse  studies,  and  Billy 
pulled  us  bravely  through  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  questions,  the  occasional  suggestion 
of  the  answer,  or  even  a  timely  nod — let 
alone  a  wink. 

Gow  was  thin,  sallow,  and  excitable  to  a 
high  degree,  but  was  kindly  enough  when 
not  out  of  humour.  He  wore  his  hat  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  had  an 
uncanny  way  of  showing  the  white  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  himself  an  expert  penman, 
and  was  thoroughly  in  his  element  when 
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seated  at  his  desk  at  the  top  of  the  long 
room  examining  copy-books.  Should, 
however  the  buzz  of  conversation  wax  too 
loud,  he  would  suddenly  spring  from  his 
seat,  dart  down  the  centre  passage  with 
coat  tails  flying  behind  him,  and  whack 
right  and  left  with  his  tawse  the  end  of 
every  desk  from  which  he  thought  it  pro- 
ceeded. No  wonder  if  our  "  half  text " 
was  occasionally  shaky,  or  if  a  word  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  a  poem  by 
M'Burney,  which  we  might  be  in  the  act 
of  engrossing,  or  if  the  ornamental  line  of 
red  ink  got  suddenly  deflected,  We  had 
to  submit  each  completed  page  to  himself 
or  his  assistant  for  notification  of  merit. 
Five  was  the  highest  mark  given,  and  we 
very  soon  discovered  whether  Gow  himself 
or  Fraser  could  be  depended  on  to  give 
the    most  appreciative    recognition   to  our 
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individual  caligraphy.  At  Gow's  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  Maclaren,  an 
enthusiastic  musician  and  general  favourite 
with  the  boys,  who  held  the  post  for  the 
next  40  years. 

In  these  patriarchal  days  the  masters 
constituted  a  sort  of  republic  of  letters, 
each  one  taking  precedence  for  a  year  in 
turn  in  the  matter  of  interviewing  parents, 
receiving  fees,  &c.  When,  however, 
M'Burney  left  in  1861  opportunity  was 
taken  to  appoint  a  rector  in  the  person  of 
Donald  Morrison,  an  educationist  of  dis- 
tinction, hailing  from  Elgin.  Pi  is  bushy 
head  of  hair,  black  as  a  raven's,  instantly 
secured  for  him  the  appellation  of  "The 
Beetle,"  a  name  which  stuck  to  him  after 
the  reason  for  it  had  ceased  to  be  evident. 
He  was  emphatically  a  parents'  man,  and 
his  teaching  hours  were  sadly  interrupted 
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by  their  constant  visits.  This  necessitated 
his  having  various  assistants,  who  were 
not  always  of  equal  calibre  or  popularity. 
The  first  was  "  Beaky,"  who  was  short  in 
stature,  with  a  very  aquiline  nose ;  well 
versed  in  classic  lore,  but  out  of  his 
element  in  handling  boys.  He  ultimately 
found  congenial  life-work  as  a  theological 
professor  in  Glasgow  University. 
"  Rosebud  "  and  others  followed  : — 

Pretty  little  Rosebud 

What  does  he  do  all  day  ? 

He  sitteth  in  the  Rector's  room 

And  nothing  do  but  play, 

Foolish  little  Rosebud 

To  waste  his  time  away  ! 

One  small  grievance  I  had  against  the 

Rector.     A  prize  was  being  competed  for 

in   Ancient    History  when   I  and  another 

came    out   equal    firsts.       His    method    o 

settling  who  should    be  the  recipient  was 

by    setting    some    questions    in    Ancient 
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Geography  !  These  hovered  chiefly  round 
Asia  Minor,  and  my  rival  happily  scored 
by  a  timely  recollection  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  Revelation.  As, 
however,  the  competitor  happened  to  be 
my  own  brother,  I  certainly  did  not  grudge 
him  the  honour. 

All  these  masters,  save  one,  have  now 
passed  over  to  the  majority,  and  too  many' 
alas  !  also  of  those  who  were  their  pupils. 
Nevertheless,  a  goodly  band  of  old 
Academy  boys  still  cherish  their  memory 
with  the  kindliest  regard.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  John  Riddell,  who  then  seem- 
ed the  least  robust,  should  have  lived  to 
accomplish  the  longest  and  most  arduous 
spell  of  work,  for  he  is  still,  if  I  mistake 
not,  senior  minister  of  Wynd  United  Free 
Church  in  Glasgow.  May  the  good  man's 
bow  long  abide  in  strength ! 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Teachers, 
I  should  like  to  add  a  postscript  of  interest 
to  myself,  in  connection  with  Glasgow 
University,  where  I  passed  the  session  of 
1863-64  before  entering  on  a  business 
career.  "The  College"  then  stood  in  the 
High  Street,  and  was  entered  through  an 
imposing  gateway  surmounted  by  boldly 
carved  Royal  Arms  with  initials  of  Charles 
II.  Inside  that  portal,  the  freshman's 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  bust  of  the 
munificent  benefactor,  Zachary  Boyd,  and 
he  was  forthwith  confronted  by  two  quad- 
rangles from  the  first  of  which  sprang  a 
handsome  stone  staircase.  Beyond  these 
stretched  considerable  parks,  ill-kept  and 
grimy,  with  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the 
centre.  Behind  the  left  side  of  these 
courts  stood  the  dingy  row  of  professors' 
houses    where,    after     matriculation,     one 
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called  to  make  a  bowing  aquaintance  and 
to  pay  fees. 

My  two  professors  were  Lushington, 
brother-in-law  of  Tennyson,  and  George 
Ramsay  who  then  entered  upon  his  long- 
tenure  of  the  Humanity  Chair  in  succession 
to  his  uncle.  The  former  I  found  a 
most  stimulating  teacher,  and  I  marvel 
now  at  the  understanding  way  in  which 
he  carried  his  class  through  formidable 
tomes  of  Greek  classics.  In  Murdoch, 
the  most  modest  of  men,  he  had  a 
remarkably  capable  assistant,  with  whom 
I  was  glad  to  renew  aquaintance  fifty 
years'  later  on  the  College  Committee 
of  my  own  Church.  Ramsay's  assistant 
was  A.  W.  Ward,  now  Master  of  Peter- 
house. 

The    first    class    began    at    8    a.m.    and 
the  moment  the  College  bell  ceased  ring- 
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ing  the  door  was  slammed  in  the  face  of 
late  comers. 

A  single  amusing  aside  in  Ramsay's 
class  may  be  given  in  closing.  The  Pro- 
fessor, having  stated  that  Julius  Caesar 
would  sometimes  swim  three  times  across 
the  Tiber  before  breakfast,  detected 
sniggering  and  called  upon  Mr.  M'Tavish 
to  give  the  whole  class  the  benefit  of 
his  conversation.  M'Tavish,  however, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  gravely 
replied  :  "  I  was  just  remarking,  sir,  that  I 
thocht  Julius  Caesar  would  find  his  claes  on 
the  wrang  side  o'  the  watter." 

Among  fellow  students  of  those  days 
were  Gilmour,  of  Mongolia,  Meiklejohn, 
the  Australian  Church  leader,  and  James 
MacKenzie,  still  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Glasgow. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE 
HOLIDAYS. 

In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  we  spent 
most  of  our  holidays  under  the  roof  of 
a  kind  grandmother  near  Aberdeen,  and 
this  was  always  hailed  as  a  blissful  release 
from  the  monotony  of  strenuous  school  life 
in  Glasgow.  A  warm  welcome  awaited 
us,  not  from  relatives  only,  but  from 
millers,  fishermen,  and  retainers  generally, 
each  of  whom  was  a  personal  friend. 

In  those  days,  however,  travelling  north 
was  a  serious  undertaking.  Through 
trains  were  undreamed  of.  Locomotion 
had  not  yet  consolidated  into  trunk  lines. 
The  long  journey  could  only  be  accom- 
plished in  three  distinct  stages.  Burrow- 
ing  out   of  St.    Mungo's  city  by  the   old 
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Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  at 
Greenhill  Junction  we  were  called  upon  to 
change  carriages.  At  this  point  the 
Scottish  Central  was  ready  to  pick  up 
wayfarers  and  convey  them  as  far  as 
Perth.  Here  an  hour  or  two's  delay  had 
to  be  put  up  with,  though,  with  the 
optimism  of  youth,  I  think  we  reckoned 
this  an  advantage.  Did  it  not  afford 
opportunity  for  perambulating  The  Fair 
City  and  its  historic  Inches,  of  which  we 
had  learned  something  at  school ;  or  even 
for  the  ascent  of  Kinnoull  to  view  the 
windings  of  the  Tay  as  it  swept  towards 
Dundee?  Having  satisfied  these  worthy 
ambitions,  we  proceeded  to  take  seats  in  a 
Scottish  North-Eastern  train,  which 
by-and-by  slowly  jolted  along,  stopping  at 
every  wayside  station,  till  at  last  we  were 
deposited  a  mile  or  so  short  ot  the  present 
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spacious  terminus  of  the  Granite  City. 
The  carriages  then  provided  for  third-class 
passengers  were  little  better  than  cattle 
trucks,  being  extremely  cramped,  bare- 
boarded,  and  guiltless  of  springs,  while  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  Moncrieff 
tunnel  was  only  rendered  more  dismal  by 
the  evil-smelling  flicker  of  an  oil  lamp. 
The  tiny  windows  did  not  open  and  were 
too  high  up  for  kiddies  to  look  out  at' 
while  couplings  and  brakes  acted  un- 
certainly. Luggage  was  lashed  to  the  top 
of  the  carriages,  under  the  eye  of  the 
guard  who  sat  in  a  lofty  perch.  One 
wretched  journey  on  the  Scottish  Central 
section  I  remember  particularly  when  we 
were  compelled  to  sit  on  a  narrow  bench 
faced  by  a  dead  wall,  while  the  carriage, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  rear,  swung 
about  dangerously.  On  certain  days, 
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owing  to  steamer  competition,  it  was 
actually  cheaper  to  make  a  detour  by 
Edinburgh,  entailing  an  additional  long 
halt  there.  Once  we  adopted  this 
circuitous  route,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  my  first  introduction  to  the  Capital  is 
associated  with  a  terrific  conflagration  then 
raging  in  one  of  the  loftiest  tenements  of 
the  High  Street,  which  we  viewed  from 
the  safe  terrace  of  Princes  Street  Gardens. 
This  tedious  journey  accomplished,  we 
entered  upon  a  land  of  pure  delight.  The 
snell  air  of  Aberdeenshire  speedily  quick- 
ened the  pulse  and  brought  colour  to  the 
cheek,  renewing  energy  and  summoning 
dormant  faculties  into  being.  There  were 
plenty  of  gooseberries  in  the  garden, 
unlimited  bathing  in  the  North  Sea, 
shrimping  in  the  tidal  pools,  and  line-fish- 
ing   at    Don-mouth.       There   were    ideal 
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evening  cruises  in  the  "  Hyperion/'  under 
the  guidance  of  our  uncle,  John  F.  White, 
afterwards  the  well-known  art  critic  and 
collector,  through  the  deep  shadows  and 
weird  echoes  of  the  Brig  o'  Balgownie, 
and  then  away  out  to  sea  if  conditions 
were  favourable ;  with  other  rowing 
possibilities  in  the  upper  reach  between  St. 
Machar's  " twin-spired  hoary  Cathedral" 
and  the  mills  of  Grandholm.  There  was 
the  annual  examination  of  the  local  Dame 
school  what  time  a  friendly  visitor  could  be 
persuaded  to  put  a  few  questions  (amended 
to  suit  the  weaker  capacities  by  the  mistress 
herself),  followed  by  a  simple  treat  to  the 
little  ones  at  Braehead.  There  was  an 
occasional  breakfast  at  the  Greek  Manse 
where  we  were  mildly  put  through  our 
facings  before  being  introduced  to  some  of 
the  arcana  of  King's  College,  under  whose 
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noble  crown  we  passed  with  becoming  awe. 
There  was  the  ever  open  door  of  the 
motherly  grand  -  aunt  whose  welcoming 
words  were  "  Ilka  man  his  penny !  "  and 
whose  stirrup  cup  was  a  trumpet-shaped 
glass  of  delicious  custard  liberally  dusted 
with  fragrant  cinnamon.  There  was  cricket 
on  "  The  Island,"  castle-building  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  sand-milling  in  the  "  Dead 
Woman's  Hole."  There  were  prowls 
by  Chanonry,  "the  Alton,"  Firhill  Well 
and  along  the  Spital,  usually  winding  up, 
on  a  Friday,  with  a  visit  to  the  New 
Market,  always  redolent  of  sweet-william 
and  strawberries,  of  dried  speldings  and 
live  crabs,  and  resonant  with  caller  Doric 
mingling  with  the  rhythmic  splash  of  its 
granite  fountain. 

To  secure  full  liberty  for  those  revels  it 

behoved  us  to  be  mindful  of  our  p's  and 
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q's,  and  to  keep  within  somewhat  Spartan 
law.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Grandmother  had  eyes  in  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  a  small  brother  was  actually 
discovered  looking  for  them  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa !  Were  we  amusing  ourselves  in 
front  of  the  house,  she  would  be  seen  look- 
ing out  of  an  attic  ;  were  we  wandering 
round  the  back  her  voice  would  be  heard 
from  the  pantry  window  ;  were  we  disport- 
ing ourselves  on  the  grass  we  were  warned 
that  it  was  wet ;  were  we  racing  on  the 
walks  we  would  be  reminded  that  they 
were  newly  raked  ;  were  we  tobogganing 
down  the  avenue  in  a  home-made  "  Tally- 
ho,"  we  would  be  adjured  to  remember  the 
flower  border ;  did  we  take  refuge  in  the 
public  road  an  admonition  would  reach  us 
from    the    terrace    that   this   was    neither 

respectable  nor  safe.     I  once  came  in  for 
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undeserved  disfavour  for  having  turned 
out  a  delectable  mud-pie  from  my  barrow 
liberally  garnished  with  green  currants. 
The  sin,  as  I  now  understand  it,  lay  not  so 
much  in  collecting  the  unripe  berries  as  in 
the  danger  of  tempting  myself  or  others 
to  eat  them ! 

With  equal  culpability  a  younger  brother 
got  himself  into  dire  disgrace  through  the 
faulty  logic  of  those  in  authority.  He 
had  been  observed  swinging  a  skipping- 
rope  in  the  vicinity  of  some  photographic 
plates  which  were  being  exposed.  One  of 
these  was  found  cracked — ergo  he  had 
done  it!  Denial  was  held  to  be  an 
aggravation,  and  he  was  relegated  to 
durance  vile.  Later  in  the  day  it  was 
discovered  that  other  plates  had  gone  in 
the  same  way.  Then  the  truth  leaked 
out.     It  was  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun 
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that  had  wrought  the  mischief ;  but  mean- 
time the  extreme  penalty  had  been 
endured,  and  there  was  but  scanty  redress. 
Thus  we  now  and  then  found  ourselves  in 
tight  places,  yet  there  were  many  compen- 
sating shillings,  and  surprising  treats 
thoughtfully  planned  for  us  largely  at  the  in- 
stance of  an  understanding  and  unselfish 
aunt  whose  memory  we  rightly  cherish. 
Picnics  would  be  arranged  to  Cove  or 
Muchalls,  giving  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  marine  life  at  first  hand,  and  winding  up 
with  a  salmon  tea  at  the  inn.  We  might 
find  ourselves  included  in  an  excursion  to 
Benachie,  at  the  back  of  which  "  Gadie 
rins,"  or,  best  of  all,  we  might  be  carried 
off  for  a  fortnight  to  Braemar — an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
journey  up  Deeside  had  then  to  be  made 
entirely  by  coach  from  Banchory,  and  the 
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very  names  of  Ballochbuie,  Garrawalt, 
Ballater  and  Balmoral  seemed  to  blend  in 
a  distinctive  harmony. 

Nor  was  our  intellectual  improvement 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of.  One  year  the 
rudiments  of  botany  were  imparted  on  the 
moorland  by  Alexander  Cruickshank,  son 
of  the  learned  mathematical  professor. 
Another  year  "  Paradise  Lost"  formed  the 
subject  of  minute  analysis  by  a  gifted 
brother  of  the  late  revered  Principal  Sir 
William  Geddes.  In  yet  another  we  were 
daily  grounded  in  classics  by  the  brother 
of  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie. 

About  1858  the  good  people  of  Aber- 
deen were  greatly  exercised  over  the 
vagaries  of  a  certain  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  who 
got  to  loggerheads  with  his  Bishop 
( Suther)  about  ritualistic  practices.  Of  these 
we  heard  much  with  little  understanding, 
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but  would  masquerade  in  the  tall 
hat  and  long  overcoat  of  the  period 
with  folded  muslin  round  the  neck 
in  imaginary  imitation  of  the  wayward 
cleric ! 

Interesting  people,  too,  we  sometimes 
met,  for  grandmother's  house  was  the 
resort  of  many  good  men.  Dr.  Binney,  of 
London  ;  Samuel  Smiles,  the  author ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Keith,  the  surgeon ;  Professor 
Sachs,  the  Hebrew  scholar ;  Dr.  Alfred 
Edersheim,  the  Jewish  historian  ;  Principal 
Lumsden,  the  versatile  traveller ;  Dr. 
Alexander  Anderson,  the  Arnold  of  the 
North,  grandfather  of  Sir  Eric  and  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  ;  and  Sir  George  Reid, 
then  beginning  his  career  as  an  artist, 
were  of  the  number.  It  was  a  memorable 
treat  when  Dr.  A.  D.  Davidson,  then 
the   foremost   preacher   in  the    city,    read 
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his    racy   paper    on    Simple    Simon,    with 
its  closely  reasoned  argument  as  to  whether 
it    was    Simon    or   the    Pieman   who   was 
"going   to    the    fair."       Professor  Blackie 
was    a    frequent    visitor,     and    we    were 
highly  diverted  to  find  ourselves  referred 
to    in    one    of    his     lyrics    as    "a    bevy 
of  bright-eyed   boys."       He    was   present 
once     when     we     were     celebrating     the 
Queen's    Birthday    with     fireworks,     and 
romped    with    the    wildest    of   us.      The 
display      having     ended,      in     whimsical 
mood    he   solemnly   proposed   the   health 
of    our    absent   parents,    offering   a   prize 
to    the    one   who   should    make   the   best 
reply.     Shamefacedly  we   retired   to    con- 
sider    the     proposition,     and     at     length 
returned     primed     with     little     speeches. 
He    decided    in    favour   of  the    youngest, 
who  shortly  afterwards   received   by   post 
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a  handsome  edition  of  "  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer,"  with  the  following  autograph 
inscription  : — 

Fear  not  the  giants,  they're  a  clumsy  pack, 
Have  faith  in  God,  and  use  your  wits  like  Jack. 

Yes !  these  were  happy  days,  brimful  of 
wholesome     food     for     mind    and    body. 
Spiritual  and  poetic  days  they  now  seem 
in     retrospect.        At    half    ones    present 
stature  the  wild  flowers  were  nearer  the 
eye  if  not  nearer   the   heart   and,    with   a 
hundredth   part  of  latter-day   distractions, 
perhaps   the  sounds  and  scents  of  nature 
more  readily  reached  the  soul.     I  can  still 
remember  belabouring  a  sturdy  tree  with 
my  boyish  mallet  until  I  became  filled  with 
perturbation  lest  it  should  really  be  brought 
down.      I  can  recall  a  childish    imagining 
that  the  delicate  pansies  on  the  links  were 
bowing  to  myself  as  they  quavered  in  the 
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breeze,  and  how  I  would  eagerly  run  out  in 
the  early  morning  to  secure  a  posy  of  pink 
and  white  roses  ere  they  had  shaken  off 
the  glistening  dew,  while  the  sound  of  the 
mill-lade  sluice  fluctuating  with  the  wind, 
the  rustle  of  leaves  in  the  giant  plane  trees, 
and  the  hum  of  the  woods  haunt  me  to  this 
day. 
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IN  the  last  chapter  I  have  set  down  some 
recollections  of  a  boy's  summer 
holidays — spent  for  the  most  part  near 
Aberdeen — in  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Enjoyable  as  these  were  I  think  they 
were  hardly  considered  complete  without  a 
few  added  days  spent  at  the  ideal  country 
manse  of  a  ministerial  uncle  who,  for  sixty 
years,  went  in  and  out  among  his  people 
as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  He  was 
the  very  soul  of  hospitality  and  ever 
received  us  with  open  arms.  His 
pony-phaeton,  fishing  tackle,  books,  and 
well  stocked  garden  were  freely  at  our 
service,  while  a  crack  with  his  highly 
original  factotum  "Weelum,"  whose  say- 
ings     were     proverbial     throughout     the 
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district,  was  itself  a  diversion  of  no  mean 

order. 

About  the  middle  of  the  latter  decade 

these  began  to  take  wider  sweep  and  the 

impressions  received    increasingly  gripped 

the    imagination.     It  was   as  far  back   as 

1863    that   a   first  trip   across  the   border 

was  made.       It   was  to   the  house   of  an 

elderly  and  prosperous  Liverpool  merchant 

who   was   prone   to   sententious   remarks, 

combining  shrewd  wisdom  with  a  reverent 

spirit.       Two   of  these   survive    still    for 

what  they  are   worth.      One  was  to  the 

effect  that  many  things  had  necessarily  to 

be  "  considered  from  a  commercial  point  of 

view,"  and  the  other  was  that  few  things 

were  more  objectionable  than  mere  "  pious 

platitudes   from  the   pulpit."      Possibly  it 

was  to  show   us  something   far  removed 

from  this  that  he  drove  us  on  Sunday  to 
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the   chapels   of  the    Rev.    Hugh    Stowell 
Brown  and  Mr.  Birrell,  father  of  the  late 
Irish  Secretary,  the    tw.o  leading  noncon- 
formist lights  of  the  city.     I  rather  think 
the  former  was  not  at  home,  but  the  latter 
has  often  been  recalled  as  an  ideal  of  calm 
and  thoughtful  moral  earnestness.     Right- 
ly or  wrongly  I    remarked   on    the   large 
proportion  of  the  congregation  who  wore 
spectacles  !     Though  young  enough  at  the 
time,  I  was  allowed  fullest  latitude  to  roam 
about   the    streets  and   docks  at   my  own 
sweet  will,  an  experience  which  proved  of 
astonishing  interest.      A  chamber  concert 
in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  a  visit  to  a  large 
manufacturing   establishment  were  among 
the  other  good  things  provided  by  way  of 
entertainment. 

Though  such  a  journey  was  well  calcula- 
ted to  broaden  one's  horizon,  it  was  com- 
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pletely  eclipsed,  two  years  later,  when 
father  took  myself  and  a  brother  on  a  first 
visit  to  London.  Educationally  nothing 
could  have  been  more  timeously  planned. 
The  metropolis  seemed  further  off  then 
than  it  does  to-day,  if  judged  by  the 
number  of  hours  taken  to  complete  the 
journey.  A  carefully  written  journal  of  this 
expedition  is  before  me  from  which  I  cull 
a  few  particulars  which  have  a  certain 
interest  after  so  many  years.  We 
travelled  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway,  whose  terminus  then 
was  in  Bridge  Street,  starting  at  3.30 
p.m.  and  not  reaching  Euston  till  5.50 
p.m.  on  the  following  morning.  Humorous 
scenes  along  the  route  are  touched  off  with 
keen  enjoyment — a  porter  being  shaved 
on  Lochwinnoch  platform  with  a  railway 

bill  for  winding   sheet,  a  fantastic  trio  of 
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sporting  toffs  in  excited  conversation  at 
Kilmarnock,  &c.  The  Covenanting  region 
of  Ayrshire  arouses  interest  at  almost 
every  stopping  place. 

At  Carlisle  a  disconcerting  incident  with 
its  happy  outcome  is  given  at  length.  It 
appears  that  owing  to  some  accident  on 
the  preceding  day  a  wretched  borrowed 
carriage  was  being  attached  to  the  south- 
going  train  into  which  we  had  to  change. 
So  disreputable,  indeed,  did  it  look  that  an 
honest  railway  porter  would  not  ask  us  to 
enter  it,  but  found  better  accommodation 
in  a  superior  class.  By  and  by,  however, 
a  martinet  of  a  stationmaster  came  along 
to  examine  tickets  and,  while  he  blandly 
expressed  regret  at  the  uncomfortable 
makeshift  he  had  to  offer,  insisted  that  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Just  as  he  was 
hustling  us  into  the  unsightly  compartment, 
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he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  purpose 
by  the  guard  of  the  train  whom  we  had 
not  observed,  but  who  recognised  father 
as  his  minister  and  friend.  A  few  words 
from  him  sufficed  to  reinstate  us  in  com- 
fort with  many  bows  and  apologies  from 
the  great  man. 

A  graphic  account  follows  of  the  "  Limi- 
ted Mail "  overtaking  us  like  a  whirlwind 
at  midnight  as  we  stood  in  a  siding  at 
Warrington,  and  of  the  uncomfortable 
drowsiness  in  the  small  hours  of  morning 
when  one  wakens  up  to  find  that  it  is 
only  his  foot  which  has  been  truly  asleep 
while  reassuring  himself  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  travelling  companions.  Hugh 
Millar,  whose  "  First  Impressions  of 
England"  had  evidently  been  studied,  is 
repeatedly  quoted  with  due  appreciation. 
In  London    itself  the  dinginess  of  the 
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brick  buildings  and  the  shabby  appearance 
of  the  omnibuses  is  contrasted  with  those 
in  Glasgow.  The  first  overpowering  im- 
pression of  St.  Paul's  from  Ludgate  Hill  is 
worthily  commented  on,  and  even  yet  I 
frequently  find  myself  repairing  to  the 
same  spot  in  an  endeavour  to  recover  the 
same  experience.  The  steady  hum  and 
nimble  movement  of  the  street  traffic,  the 
amplitude  and  beauty  of  the  parks,  the 
yellow  and  gold  of  the  equipages  on  their 
way  to  a  levee  at  Marlborough  House, 
"such  as  I  have  seen  in  books  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat,  but  which  I  did 
not  believe  existed  except  in  fancy,"  are  all 
duly  dwelt  upon.  The  Polytechnic  where 
"Pepper's  Ghost"  was  in  the  ascendant 
with  five  different  exhibitions  for  a  shill- 
ing!  the  Egyptian  Hall  where  Arthur 
Sketchly   reigned  supreme,    and  the    Zoo 
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with  all  its  living  wonders  seem  to  have 
been  enjoyed  to  the  full,  yet  the  Crystal 
Palace,  seen  in  exceptional  weather  and 
during  a  great  Whitsuntide  musical  festi- 
val, evidently  carried  off  the  palm  in 
youthful  estimation.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  characterised  as  "  illustrated  history." 
At  the  Tower,  inscriptions,  gateways, 
cannons  and  beefeaters  are  all  described, 
together  with  the  jumbled  conversation  of 
a  tipsy  man  who  talked  volubly  to  the 
armoured  Knights !  South  Kensington 
is  declared  to  be  more  interesting  than 
most  museums  because  it  contains  "less  of 
antiquities  and  fossils  and  more  of  modern 
painting,  specimens  of  foods  and  manu- 
factures and  models  of  recent  inventions, 
public  buildings  and  shipping." 

Through   the  kindness  of  Mr.    Murray 
Dunlop,    M.P.    for    Greenock,  and  drafts- 
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man  of  the  Model  Trust  Deed,  we  were 
fortunate  in  obtaining  admission  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  a  full  dress  debate.  There 
had  been  serious  riots  in  Belfast,  and  an 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  its  magistrates 
was  being  demanded  by  a  Major  O'Reilly, 
while  a  strenuous  defence  was  offered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the  city  member ;  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary ;  and 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Irish  Secretary. 
Mr.  Whalley,  the  voluble  Protestant 
member  for  Peterborough,  vigorously 
insisted  that  the  enquiry  should  be  made 
wide  enough  to  include  the  conduct  of  the 
popish  clergy  amid  derisive  cries  of  "Oh! 
Whalley,  Whalley!"  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  both  in  their 
places,  but  took  no  part  in  the  debate. 
Finally  a  division  was  called  for,  when  39 
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supported  the  motion  and  132  voted  with 
the  Government.  Sir  Frederick  Smith 
then  followed  with  a  rambling  speech  on 
Harbours  and  Piers  with  the  ill-concealed 
intention  of  talking  out  Mr.  Berkeley's 
annual  motion  in  favour  of  the  Ballot 
which  was  the  Tory  bogey  of  the  day,  it 
being  seriously  contended  that  its  introduc- 
tion would  tend  to  sap  British  manhood  and 
to  endanger  the  British  Constitution  !  Last 
of  all  the  interesting  fact  is  noted  of  having 
twice  seen  Lord  Brougham  as  he  was 
entering  and  leaving  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  following  years  holidays  assumed  a 
more  varied  complexion,  now  to  the 
Ayrshire  coast  and  now  within  reach  of 
the  Trossachs,  while  a  single  day  spent  in 
Killiecrankie  in  the  blaze  of  its  autumnal 
glory  proved  a  fresh  revelation  of  the 
beauty  of  God's  earth  and  an  incentive  to 
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more  diligent  study  of  it.  By  and  by  a 
further  departure  was  made  which  was  to 
give  bent  to  many  a  subsequent  tramp. 
Opportunity  then  presented  itself  for  a 
short  walking  tour  in  North  Wales,  which 
naturally  led  to  further  note-taking,  to  be 
inflicted  later  on  some  unoffending  juvenile 
literary  society.  Beginning  at  Chester 
with  its  quaint  "rows"  and  venerable 
cathedral,  the  journey  is  continued  by  rail 
as  far  as  Bangor,  passing  over  the  scene  of 
the  then  recent  appalling  railway  accident 
at  Abergele.  The  first  sight  of  Menai 
Straits  and  the  great  bridges  is  duly 
referred  to,  and  at  still  greater  length  a 
conversation  with  the  aged  John  Roberts, 
stationmaster  at  Treborth,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Father  Mathew  in  his 
temperance  campaign  and  who  had  also, 
curiously  enough,  had  a  remarkable  inter- 
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view     with    Louis    Napoleon,    discussing 

international  rivalries  and  peace  problems 

from  Waterloo  downwards.     Alas  !  that  in 

the  immediate  future  the  unstable  Emperor 

was    to  allow  himself  to  be  involved  in  a 

sanguinary  European  War  which  cost  him 

his     throne !       Llanberis    and    Snowdon, 

Bettws-y-Coed,    Conway   and    Carnarvon, 

and  The  Great  Orme's  Head  perambulated 

in  a  terrific  storm,  made  a  great  impression 

and  pled  for  fuller  acquaintance  with  such 

insistence   that   as    many    as    three    brief 

runs  were  made  to  the  Principality  within 

the  next  few  years. 

An  odd  conceit  which  has  added  not  a 

little  to  the   retrospective   value  of  some 

of  these  rambles  may  perhaps  be  referred 

to ;    so   frequently    was    it  indulged  in  as 

almost  to  constitute  a  family  failing.       A 

wet  afternoon  or  a  wearisome  walk  would 
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be  enlivened  by  throwing  together  in  rhyme 
some  humorous  account  of  special  inci- 
dents by  the  way.  These  jeux  d'esprit 
assumed  great  variety  of  form.  Some- 
times members  of  the  party  would 
contribute  a  line  in  turn,  the  idea  being 
that  each  should  endeavour  to  throw  the 
onus  of  continuing  the  narrative  upon  the 
one  who  was  to  follow.  The  result,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  an  incongruous 
medley  retaining,  however,  recognisable 
traces  of  many  an  amusing  episode.  At 
other  times  more  elaborate  attempts  would 
be  made  to  preserve  in  permanent  form  the 
atmosphere  of  a  more  lengthy  excursion  in 
the  rhythm  of  Macaulay,  Longfellow,  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  unfrequently  evolving 
a  creditable  mosaic  of  mutual  memories 
to  be  referred    to    with    renewed  zest,    as 

occasion  offered,   in  the  days  to  come. 
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PASTIMES 

Looking  back  over  the  years  one 
cannot  but  note  the  changed  in- 
terests and  outlook  of  the  modern  boy. 
That  these  are  more  varied  and  exciting 
than  formerly  need  not  be  denied ;  that 
they  are  more  strenuous  or  purposeful 
may  well  be  doubted.  Let  me  recall 
some  actual  episodes  of  far-off  days, 
which,  nevertheless,  still  loom  large  in 
memory. 

For  twenty  years  our  growing  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  remained  unscattered* 
and  it  was  assuredly  one  of  the  happiest 
on  earth.  Yet  our  enjoyments  were  of  the 
simplest,  not  without  a  touch  of  austerity, 

and  marked  by  a  certain  self-containedness 
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arising  rather  from  sufficiency  of  numbers 
than  from  any  spirit  of  exclusiveness. 

With  long  school  and  home  hours 
preparations  on  a  scale  unthinkable  to  the 
present  generation,  we  had,  indeed,  but 
little  time  at  our  disposal,  yet  we  were 
wisely  encouraged  to  many  varieties  of 
cheerful  recreation  in  the  winter  evenings, 
always  assuming  that  the  lessons  for  next 
day  had  been  faithfully  attended  to.  Two 
hereditary  hobbies  possessed  us.  Father 
had  preserved,  from  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  an  old-fashioned  magic  lantern, 
the  very  smell  of  whose  clotted  wick  was 
dear  to  our  nostrils,  and  also  a  miniature 
panorama  of  his  own  construction.  Our 
fixed  ambition  was  to  emulate  or  surpass 
these.  My  earliest  savings  were  twice 
depleted  in  order  to  secure  a  lantern  one 
degree  better  than  the  paternal  model,  and 
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a  real  mahogany  paint  box  by  Rowney, 
stocked  with  gamboge,  ultramarine,  burnt 
umber  and  China  ink,  which  we  reckoned 
of  primary  importance  in  the  production  of 
a  good-going  panorama.  Of  course,  these 
were  merely  the  tools  of  our  craft.  Every- 
thing else  had  to  be  made  by  ourselves. 
Lantern  slides  we  designed  and  painted  on 
lengths  of  glass  cut  by  the  glazier's 
diamond,  projecting  the  pictures  on  any 
available  blank  wall  or  damp  sheet  as 
quickly  as  produced. 

Panoramas  were  more  elaborate  works 
of  art,  evolvedl  through  weeks  and  months 
with  what  secrecy  we  could  maintain  until 
launched  on  an  expectant  public  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  My  own  master- 
piece set  forth  the  story  of  "  Aladdin  and 
his  Wonderful  Lamp,"  depth  of  colour  and 
emphasis  of  outline    doing   something    to 
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atone  for  lack  of  perspective.  Whenever 
an  educative  diorama  came  to  town  we 
were  taken  to  see  it,  hence  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  crunching  car  of 
Juggernaut,  the  filthy  ablutions  of  Benares, 
and  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Hindoo  widow. 
The  finale  usually  consisted  of  some 
super-resplendent  scene  such  as  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  illuminated  for  Easter,  so  I 
accordingly  closed  mine  with  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  from  "  The  Illustrated 
London  News,"  which  readily  lent  itself  to 
coloured  transparency.  But  the  effect 
which  most  completely  fetched  my  audience 
was  the  realistic  presentation  of  a  smiling 
Swiss  village  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
an  avalanche.  To  produce  this,  gas 
had  to  be  simultaneously  manipulated 
before  and  behind  the  canvas,  while  an 
empty     tin     or    metal    tray   was    rattled, 
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crescendo  -  wise,    at  the  moment  of  cata- 
strophe. 

In  such  matters,  however,  I  was  fairly- 
outstripped  by  a  younger  brother,  who 
was  a  past  master  in  such  arts,  and  might 
easily  have  made  his  fortune  as  a 
showman.  I  remember  how,  on  one 
occasion  when  a  singularly  versatile 
American  brought  a  novel  entertainment 
to  the  city,  he  wrote  the  proprietor  in  such 
understanding  and  appreciative  terms  as 
to  draw  from  his  fellow-craftsman  a 
courteous  reply  accompanied  by  a  pre- 
sentation ticket !  His  own  forte  lay  in 
the  production  of  life-like  moving  figures 
with  appropriate  dialogue,  his  efforts 
culminating  in  a  piece  entitled  "The 
Brave  Little  Tailor,"  whose  motto  was 
"  Seven  at  one  Blow."  The  description 
throughout   was  in    racy  verse,    the   con- 
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eluding  moral  of  which  can  alone  be  given 
here : — 

The  poorest  man  by  steady  application 
May  rise  to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  nation, 
While  giants,  proud,  who  fear  no  living  one, 
May  yet,  by  cunning,  be  completely  done. 
After  this  story,  prove  ye,  if  ye  can, 
That  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man : 
Just  try :  but  I  tell  you  'twill  be  a  failure, 
For  it  takes  seven  men  to  make  a  tailor. 

These  homely  exhibitions  not  only  gave 
unbounded  pleasure  to  members  of  our 
own  household,  but  to  numerous  friends 
who  witnessed  the  performances  from 
time  to  time.  Reserved  and  ordinary 
seats  were  provided.  Sometimes  a 
small  charge  would  be  made,  {:  including 
programme,"  and  sometimes  refreshments 
would  be  handed  round  in  the  form  of 
sweets  contributed  by  a  generous  patron. 

Commercial  ventures  had  a   fascination 

for   us.       The    earliest    I    remember   was 
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poke-making.  The  crisp  paper  bag  of 
to-day  had  not  come  into  universal  use, 
and  grocers'  shops  were  stacked  with  hand- 
twisted  pokes,  which  naturally  appealed  to 
a  boy's  imagination.  Having  contrived  to 
possess  myself  of  a  sufficiency  of  waste 
paper,  I  laboured  at  making  up  those 
articles  which  seemed  so  indispensable. 
Fixing  them  in  long  shafts  in  the  dining 
room,  I  flattered  myself  that  it  presented 
quite  a  business-like  aspect.  My  cal- 
culations were  at  fault,  however,  for  friends 
being  expected  to  dinner,  the  whole  was 
ruthlessly  swept  away  before  I  could  utter 
a  protest.  Envelope-making  called  for 
greater  technical  skill,  but  I  soon  learned 
to  cut  them  with  a  fetching  curve  on  the 
flap.  The  real  problem  was  how  to  render 
them  adhesive.  Not  that  this  was 
absolutely  essential,  for  wafer  closing  was 
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still  in  vosoie  :  but  I  wanted  mine  to  be 
up  to  date.  When  almost  at  my  wit's  end 
I  discovered  blisters  of  resinous  gum 
exuding  from  a  big  cross-barred  gate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  I  surrepti- 
tiously picked  off,  garnering  them  carefully 
until  they  could  be  melted  into  a  sticky 
paste  which,  though  murky  in  colour, 
answered  the  purpose  with  tolerable 
success. 

Having  thus  served  a  manufacturing 
apprenticeship,  I  aspired  to  the  role  of 
merchant.  Observing  that  stationery  was 
in  constant  demand,  I  procured  a  large 
grocer's  box  and  stocked  it  well  with 
pens,  pencils,  paper,  notebooks,  india 
rubber,  marbles,  &c,  for  all  of  which  I 
found  ready  sale.  An  early  speculation 
consisted  in  the  purchase  of  a  job  lot  of 
envelopes,  which,  after  careful  sorting  into 
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two  qualities,  yielded  a  fair  return.  A 
youthful  brother  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
too  hastily  plunged  for  a  considerable 
parcel  of  paper  and  envelopes  which  he 
thought  cheap  at  an  auction.  In  due  time 
they  were  delivered  at  the  house,  when,  to 
his  dismay,  he  discovered  that  they  were 
black-edged !  I  was  able  partially  to 
relieve  his  dilemma  by  having  the  paper 
machine-cut,  but,  as  this  process  could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  the  envelopes,  they 
proved    a  heavy  handful. 

Having  already  figured  as  the  author 
of  several  ambitious  little  booklets,  it 
occurred  to  me  as  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment to  bring  out  a  fortnightly  news-letter 
entitled  "The  Parkgrove  Journal,"  price 
twopence.  This  ran  for  several  months, 
and  contained  a  brief  summary  of  house- 
hold occurrences,  together  with  other  items 
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of  general  interest.     The  first  page  was  of 

course    devoted    to    advertisements,    and 

naturally   became   a   vehicle   for    pushing 

business.     Take  the  following  : — 

Stationery  you  will  find 
Of  very  nearly  every  kind 
At  the  warehouse  undernamed, 
Celebrated  and  far  famed. 

Account  forms  were  printed  at  the 
miniature  press  of  a  school  friend,  and 
these  were  used  in  all  cases  where  credit 
was  given.  By  and  by  a  confectionary 
department  was  added  and  prospered 
greatly.  By  purchasing  wholesale  and 
resting  content  with  a  small  profit,  it  was 
easy  to  demonstrate  to  customers  that 
they  procured  more  acid  drops  or  barley- 
sugar  fish  for  a  penny  than  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  and  a  felt  want 
was  supplied.  Terms  here  were  strictly 
cash. 
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Later  on  this  trading  instinct  brought 
some  amusing  experiences.  Stepping  into 
a  saleroom  one  day,  I  espied  a  parcel 
containing  six  well-bound  volumes  of 
Milner's  Church  History  and  others  of 
less  note.  These  were  quickly  knocked 
down  to  me  for  half-a-crown,  whereupon 
I  proceeded  to  a  second-hand  bookseller, 
who  at  once  relieved  me  of  Milner  at  a 
shilling  per  volume,  taking  other  two  from 
my  bundle  for  eighteen  pence.  Having 
thus  trebled  my  outlay,  I  reserved  one 
volume  for  myself,  and  put  the  remainder 
into  gratuitous  circulation.  On  another 
occasion  I  bid  up  to  three  shillings  for  a 
print  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  when  down 
came  the  hammer.  This  I  placed  in  a 
picture  dealer's  window,  where  it  shortly 
fetched  half  a  guinea.  Once  again  I 
was    tempted    with    an    excellent    lot    of 
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Joynson's  superfine  paper  in  large  sheets, 
on  showing  which  to  an  enterprising  litho- 
grapher, he  promptly  took  them  off  my 
hands  at  a  satisfactory  margin. 

Minor  games  played  an  important  part 
in  the  enjoyment  of  our  winter  evenings. 
The  chief  favourites  were  of  our  own 
invention.  "  Flags"  and  "  Goose," 
"Parliament"  and  "Chuck"  were  names 
given  to  some  that  were  perennially 
popular,  and  served  for  more  than  a 
generation  to  amuse  an  ever  widening 
circle  of  children.  <{  Flags"  was 
geographically  instructive  :  "  Goose  "  was 
frankly  based  on  chance.  The  others 
involved  considerable  thought  with  much 
balancing  of  probabilites  and  risks. 
Another  favourite  form  of  amusement  was 
the  composition  of  rhymes  in  a  limited 
time,  introducing  ideas  or  words  suggested 
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at  random.  These  often  showed  con- 
siderable merit  and  have  been  known  to 
find  their  way  into  print. 

An  amusing  legal  element  entered  into 
some  of  our  boyish  relationships  as  is 
shown  in  a  couple  of  papers  before  me. 
From  the  first  of  these  it  is  evident  that  a 
healthy  desire  had  sprung  up  to  put  an 
end  to  certain  small  misdemeanours.  For 
this  purpose  the  four  eldest  formed  them- 
selves into  what  was  dignified  by  the  title 
of  "A  Court,"  and  their  names  were 
engrossed  at  the  top  of  the  constituting 
document.  Then  follows  a  list  of  fines  to 
be  imposed,  among  which  appear  : — 

Not  rising  before  eight,     ...         ...  Two  marbles. 

Not  having  boots  off  before  seven,     Two  marbles. 
A  knock  on  the  shoulder,  ...  One  marble. 

Putting  on  a  face,  ...         ...  Two  marbles. 

Then      ominous      notifications     follow : — 

u  Anything   else  that  may  turn    up,  judg- 
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ment  according  to  discretion.  All  marbles 
to  be  paid  on  day  of  offence  or  the  fine  is 
increased  by  one  for  every  additional  day.' 
As  the  fines  seem  to  have  been  periodi- 
cally divided  among  the  "  Members  of 
the  Court,"  the  penalties  were  of  the  light- 
est, while  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  duly 
upheld. 

The  other  legal  document  takes  the 
form  of  a  "  Contract."  Philately,  in  its 
initial  stages,  was  the  rage  of  the  early 
sixties,  and  rival  collections  held  the  field 
to  their  mutual  detriment.  At  length  the 
following  agreement  was  drawn  up,  subject 
to  an  appropriate  cash  payment  by  the 
leading  collector  : — "  We,  the  undersigned, 
do  promise  not  to  collect  stamps  before  ist 

January,  1864,  and  we  promise  to  be 's 

agent,    and    to    further   the    good    of  his 
collection,  as  far  as  we  can,  as  proposed  in 
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his  agreement,  dated  23rd  February,  1861." 
This  is  signed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  and  duly  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
"  one  of  whom  is  a  clergyman." 

At  the  end  of  this  period  two  of  us  set 
up  as  stamp  dealers,  which  afforded  steady 
occupation  and  some  gain.  Our  plan  was 
to  beg  all  round  the  connection  for  stamps, 
arrange  them  neatly  on  sheets,  and  expose 
these  in  the  windows  of  friendly  stationers. 
I  cull  a  few  extracts  from  my  partner's 
letters  to  a  valuable  correspondent,  which 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  conduct  of  our 
business: — "We     put     a    new    sheet    of 

stamps  into  G 's  window,  worth  about 

1 5s.  at  selling  prices.  Yesterday  he  said, 
1  You  are  going  to  make  a  fortune  off 
them !  .  .  .'  We  took  sheet  No.  2 
out,  having  sold  6s.  6d.  worth  or,  subtract- 
ing   commission    4s.    4d.    worth,    besides, 
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more  than  half  our  stamps  over.  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  person  would  pay 
more  than  id.  for  a  single  stamp,  yet  some 
of  ours  sold  for  4d.  each. 
"We  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
respectable  firm  in  Argyle  Street,  and  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  commission  is  to  be 
jd.  in  the  shilling.  Many  thanks  for  the 
stamps  of  last  night,  which,  being  old,  are 
valuable,  but  any  kind  give  great 
satisfaction.  .  .  ."  "We  have  just 
taken  a  sheet  to  F 's,  who  has  pro- 
mised to  put  them  in  his  window.  It  is 
admirably  situated,  being  quite  close  to 
the  High  School.  We  are  going  to  put  a 
sheet  far  west  to  tempt  the  rich  people 
about  the  Park.  .  .  ."  "  Besides  the 
supplies  we  get  from  you  we  buy  packets 
from  the  great  dealers  and  retail  them. 
One  we  bought  for  6d.  had  42  in  it. 
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Even  selling  these  at  ^-d.  each,  we  would 
make  about  is.  after  paying  expenses,  but, 
of  course,  some  of  them  are  worth  a  great 
deal  more.  .  .  ."  "  We  note  what  you 
say  about  stamps,  and  are  afraid  you 
are  taking  too  much  trouble  in  getting 
them ! " 

For  a  good  many  years  the  eldest  of  us 
held  a  Sabbath  evening  class  for  such  of 
the  others  as  were  of  suitable  age.  The 
lessons  consisted  in  repetition  of  a 
Scripture  text  and  verse  or  two  of  Psalm 
with  reading  of  Old  Testament  history, 
usually  chosen  from  the  battle  scenes  in 
Joshua,  Samuel  and  The  Kings,  on  which 
questions  were  asked.  Though  teacher 
and  scholars  were  alike  sufficiently 
juvenile,  interest  seldom  flagged.  Little 
prizes  were  offered,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following    rhyme    learned    by   each    new 
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entrant  and  which  was  doubtless  intended 

to  promote  a  proper  esprit  de  corps  : — 

We  all  do  like  dear class, 

We'll  never  let  a  Sabbath  pass 
Without  attending  at  the  school, 
And  thus  we'll  keep  the  classes  full. 

We'll  always  try  to  get  a  ticket, 
And  never  do  a  thing  that's  wicked, 
And  when  we've  ten — 'tis  but  a  few  ! 
We  get  a  '  Band  of  Hope  Review.' 

Then  once  a  month,  if  we've  been  good, 
And  gotten  all  the  tickets  we  could, 
We  each  do  get — it  is  a  fact ! 
A  very,  very  pretty  Tract. 

These  last  were  small  pictorial  leaflets 
printed  on  paper  of  many  colours  and 
costing  about  sixpence  per  hundred. 

Fastern's-e'en  and  Hallow-e'en  were 
hailed  as  feast  days  in  our  youthful 
calendar.  Ducking  for  apples  and  crack- 
ing nuts  evoked  boisterous  merriment,  yet 
we  came  under  the  spell  of  a  subtler  charm 
in  the  performance  of  certain  occult  rites. 
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with  the  ever  wise  Nurse  as  spae-wife. 
To  her  our  individual  fortunes  were  clearly 
discernible,  whether  revealed  through  the 
movement  of  white -of- egg  clouds  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  or  in  the  fantastic  shapes 
assumed  by  pancakes,  which  in  turn  we 
cast  upon  the  girdle.  Cotton  bales  and 
ships  at  sea,  judges'  wigs  and  lofty  pulpits 
were  oftentimes  forecasted ;  nor  did  a 
prosperous  farm  on  some  distant  strand 
elude  her  inward  eye. 

Birthdays  were  invariably  kept  as  Red 
Letter  Days,  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
the  individual  concerned.  A  letter  to  his 
grandmother  from  a  very  small  brother  is 
before  me,  where  he  naively  remarks : 
"  Sabbath  passed  very  pleasantly,  but 
Monday  came  at  last ! "  These  were 
occasions  on  which  long  felt  wants  were 
often  supplied  and  when  the  slender  purse 
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was  generously  replenished.  But  the 
great  annual  exchange  of  gifts  and  greet- 
ings took  place  on  New  Year's  Day, 
which  was  also  the  good  Mother's  birth- 
day. The  greetings  were  usually  de- 
posited on  the  breakfast  plate ;  but  the 
gifts  were  reserved  till  after  dinner. 
Then,  the  board  being  cleared,  a  high- 
piled  tray  would  be  borne  in  aloft,  laden 
with  elaborately  tied  parcels  addressed 
from  each  to  each.  These  were  placed 
before  Father,  who  distributed  them  with 
amusing  running  comments.  His  own 
gifts  were  usually  accompanied  by  rhyming 
couplets  appropriate  to  the  intended 
recipient — as  for  example  : — 

You'll  be  a  merchant  like  Samuel  Budgett, 
Though  for  a  time  you'll  have  to  trudge  it. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  more  ambitious 
"  Odes    to    Father     Time,"    recalling    in 
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humorous  vein  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  past  year. 

In  such  merrily  busy  fashion  passed  a 
long  succession  of  happy  winter  evenings, 
nor  were  they  ever  so  much  enjoyed  as 
when  Father  found  he  could  spare  an  hour 
from  his  exacting  duties  to  mingle  in  the 
fun.  On  these  occasions  he  would  begin 
by  making  purchases  at  the  "  Sweetie 
Department,"  to  be  forthwith  transmuted 
into  prizes  for  the  games  to  follow.  If 
these  were  not  prolonged  till  an  unduly 
late  hour,  the  fault  did  not  rest  with  us ! 
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MID-VICTORIAN 
MEMORIES 

In  previous  chapters  I  have  recalled 
some  early  school  memories  going  as 
far  back  as  1856.  I  now  set  down  a  few 
random  recollections  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  years  following.  On  all  sides 
of  the  pleasant  homestead  already 
described  wTe  were  surrounded  by  rural 
amenities.  The  spacious  avenue  stretch- 
ing in  front  afforded  ample  space  for 
cricket,  rounders  and  football,  which  were 
the  staple  amusements.  Sufficient  teams 
could  always  be  made  up  from  the  four 
households  who  formed  a  considerable  and 
companionable  band. 

One   day,    whilst    we    were    perspiring 
over   a   cricket   match,  an  extra  vigorous 
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swipe  sent  the  ball  crashing  through 
the  study  window  of  No.  2,  then  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macfarlane  of 
Erskine  Church  and  afterwards  of  London. 
Fortunately  for  some  of  us  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances,  In  the  first 
place  it  was  his  own  son  who  dealt  the 
fatal  blow  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  worthy 
Doctor  was  happily  absent  from  his  desk, 
and,  in  the  third  place,  there  was  an  elder 
sister — Grace  by  name  and  by  nature — 
who  succeeded  in  putting  the  best  face  on 
things  and  so  mollifying  her  irate  father. 
On  another  occasion  we  had  rigged  up 
an  imposing  figure  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
appropriate  garments  having  been  requisi- 
tioned from  various  domestic  receptacles 
and  a  large  turnip  "  borrowed  "  from  Old 
Meikle's  superabundant  harvest,  which, 
scooped    out    and    illuminated,    made    an 
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effective       headpiece.  Suddenly       an 

organised  band  of  "  keelies,"  who  had  been 
watching  from  afar,  swooped  down  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  trophy  before 
we  could  offer  adequate  resistance.  Hot 
chase  was  immediately  given,  but  the 
raiders  were  able  to  get  clear  away  with- 
out recapture  of  the  spoil. 

Other  forms  of  sport  included  the 
slinging  of  stones  and  the  flying  of  kites. 
In  the  former  the  elders  were  something 
of  experts.  Whirling  the  loaded  sling 
round  the  head  very  much  as  David  may 
have  done  when  he  slew  Goliath,  we  were 
able  to  project  our  missiles  an  immense 
distance  with  amazing  precision.  The 
objective  was  usually  Old  Meikle's  house, 
which,  however,  lay  some  few  yards 
beyond  our  range.  When  the  "wee 
ones"  attempted  to  emulate  their  seniors, 
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the  danger  was  not  inconsiderable.  Our 
home-made  kites  were  often  successful 
high  flyers,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
one  of  them  came  down  quite  wet  on  a 
line  evening,  having  soared  far  into  cloud- 
land ! 

Now  and  then  on  a  Saturday  educative 
expeditions  would  be  arranged  for  us,  and 
some  of  these  were  of  very  real  interest. 
They  included  visits  to  the  City  pottery 
and  glass  works,  to  Gray  &  Dunn's 
biscuit  factory,  to  the  Cathedral  and 
Necropolis,  to  the  recently  laid  out  West 
End  Park  and  the  new  Free  Church 
College  Tower,  not  to  speak  of*  Womb- 
well's  Menagerie  which  periodically 
squatted  on  Glasgow  Green.  Yet,  I  think 
we  felt  raised  to  an  even  higher  plane  of 
scientific  observation  when  spending  the 
time   with  an  ingenious  schoolfellow   who 
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already  boasted  a  small  laboratory  where 
sundry  curious  experiments  could  be 
indulged  in.  He  had  rigged  up  a  working 
telegraph  circuit  round  his  father's  back- 
green  and  had  established  effective 
communication  with  another  learned 
companion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
crescent  by  means  of  overhead  wires 
which  were  still  something  of  a  novelty 
in  our  streets. 

Many  were  the  rambles  that  we  enjoyed, 
and  best  of  all  when  father  was  free  to 
accompany  us.  He  would  then  entice  us 
all  the  way  to  Paisley,  purchasing  apples 
as  a  refresher  at  the  Half-way  House, 
telling  a  "  giant  "  story  if  we  lagged  by 
the  way,  and  finally  bringing  us  home  by 
train.  Or  it  might  be  to  Renfrew, 
walking  all  the  way,  as  was  then  possible, 
by    the    river   side,    with    the    chance    of 
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seeing  a  launch,  and  back  by  steamer 
from  the  primitive  pier.  There  was  not, 
of  course,  a  tithe  of  the  shipbuilding  that 
we  see  to-day.  Even  Govan  was  but  a 
rural  parish  reached  by  an  occasional 
lumbering  'bus  and  connected  with  the 
village  of  Partick  by  a  cumbrous  horse- 
ferry. 

At  other  times  we  would  organise  long 
walks  on  our  own  account,  taking  a 
modest  lunch  and  a  few  coppers  in  our 
pockets.  On  one  such  tramp  I  remember 
how  we  added  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  our  native  land  by 
"discovering,"  out  Bellahouston  way,  a 
new  river  which  we  promptly  christened 
with  a  name  ingeniously  combining  those 
of  the  explorers !  Detecting  traces  of 
blood  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  Hagg's 
Castle,  we  quickly  concluded,  with  all  the 
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penetration  of  experts,  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ever  afterwards  the  spot  was  passed  with 
due  circumspection  and  a  well-feigned 
shudder.  Novel  experiences  would  be 
gathered  from  a  leisurely  saunter  by  the 
locks  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
working  our  way  overland  by  devious 
paths  to  Bishopbriggs,  whence  a  train 
would  be  boarded  for  the  City  through 
the  adventurous  darkness  of  Cowlairs 
tunnel. 

In  those  days  burglary  was  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  it  happily 
is  to-day — especially  in  lonely  situations 
beyond  the  police  bounds.  Correspond- 
ing precautions  had  therefore  to  be  taken. 
Attached  to  each  of  our  windows  was  an 
alarm  bell  which  was  supposed  to  go  off  at 
the  slightest  tampering  with  the  shutter,  and 
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these  were  carefully  set  every  night.  As 
additional  security  mother  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  up  to  her  own  room  whatever 
solid  silver  had  been  in  use  during  the 
day.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  on 
one  particular  evening  an  elderly  clergy- 
man was  staying  with  us  and  had 
prolonged  the  conversation  to  a  late  hour, 
with  the  easy  chair  on  which  he  sat 
pushed  back  against  the  silver  drawer. 
Loath  to  disturb  him,  mother  allowed  it  to 
remain  for  once  where  it  was.  Next 
morning  we  children  woke  up  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  bells,  which  were  found 
in  position,  the  dining-room  had  been 
successfully  entered  and  all  the  valuables 
carried  off.  The  detective's  theory  was 
that  it  had  been  found  possible  to  bend 
the  flexible  shutter  from  the  foot 
sufficiently     to    admit    of    a    boy    being 
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squeezed  through,  while  footprints  about 
the  porch  showed  that  a  close  watch 
had  been  kept  lest  any  movement 
should  be  made  from  within.  A  similar 
burglary  occurred  at  No.  4  shortly  after- 
wards. The  articles  then  stolen  were 
found  however  in  a  neighbouring  field, 
but  ours,  alas !  were  never  heard 
of.  No  wonder  that  these  happenings 
left  an  eerie  feeling  among  us  young 
people. 

There  were,  however,  even  sterner 
realities  of  life  on  this  planet  burned  into 
our  youthful  imaginations  about  this  period. 
The  country  had  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  long-drawn  anxieties  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  we  had  joined  in  the 
thankful  chorus  of  cheers  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  But  now  we  found  ourselves 
involved   in   the   ghastly   horrors    of    the 
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Indian  Mutiny.  The  dearly  loved  uncle, 
who  had  taught  us  the  art  of  kite-making, 
had  recently  gone  out  as  a  missionary. 
The  brother  of  another  friend  had  been 
murdered  by  Sepoys,  and  we  knew  not 
what  might  be  on  the  morrow.  Lucknow, 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  took  the  place  of 
Balaclava,  Inkerman  and  Alma  in 
whispered  conversation.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Sir  John 
Lawrence  displaced  Lord  Raglan,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Florence  Nightingale 
in  our  common  talk.  News  travelled 
slowly ;  the  suspense  was  awful,  and  we 
scarcely  dared  to  look  into  the  abyss. 
Not  for  forty  years  did  I  venture  to  read 
the  detailed  history  of  those  dark  days,  till 
I  had  opportunity  of  verifying  it  all  on  the 
spot. 

Two  other  notable  events  of  these  years 
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may  be  referred  to.  They  bulked  largely 
in  our  imagination  at  the  time.  In  1861 
came  the  apparition  of  the  great  comet. 
Night  after  night  the  heavens  were  filled 
with  its  trailing  glory,  and  as  it  waxed 
and  waned  our  youthful  minds  were  filled 
with  expansive  wonder.  How  our  ideas 
of  space  and  distance  were  enlarged ! 
What  questions  were  then  raised,  which 
have  even  yet  been  only  partially 
answered  !  It  proved  a  veritable  gateway 
of  knowledge  leading  to  an  untutored 
interest  in  astronomy,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  an  entrancing  lecture  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hugh  Macmillan  on  that  striking 
apostrophe  in  the  Book  of  Job:  "  Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? "  Sub- 
sequent eclipses  of  the  sun  were  carefully 
studied  through  smoked  glass  on  the  play- 
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ground,  and  a  Transit  of  Venus  through 
perforated  card  from  Broomielaw  Bridge. 
Displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  lunar 
rainbows  were  eagerly  observed.  Yet  all 
such  exhibitions  paled  before  the  mar- 
vellous rain  of  meteors  which  occurred  on 
the  ever  memorable  night  of  13th 
November,  1866,  when  for  hours  the 
display  of  heavenly  pyrotechnics  was 
continued,  countless  hosts  of  brilliant 
stars  curving  over  half  the  firmament 
before  either  exploding  or  melting  into 
space. 

The  other  event  was  the  marriage  on 
10th  March,  1863,  of  our  late  King 
Edward  VII.  For  us  it  was  a  holiday  of 
course,  but  far  more.  Like  our  elders  we 
were  fairly  carried  off  our  feet  on  the  high 
tide  of  national  enthusiasm.  Tennyson's 
great    "  Ode  of  Welcome  to    Alexandra " 
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stirred  us  to  the  depths,  and  we  went 
about  shouting  : 

Saxon  and  Dane  and  Norman  are  we, 
But  each  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  to  thee — 
Alexandra ! 

Mother  had  made  for  each  of  us  a  favour 
composed  of  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons 
attached  to  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  on 
white  metal  relief.  At  dinner  each  was 
presented  with  a  silver  coin  varying  in 
size  according  to  age.  Both  in  the  fore- 
noon and  after  dark  we  were  taken  into 
the  city  to  see  the  illuminations,  which 
were  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Shops, 
warehouses  and  public  offices  vied  with 
each  other  in  originality  and  effectiveness. 
Each  display  delighted  us  in  turn,  but 
most  oT  all  the  harbour  which  was 
resplendent  with  variegated  lamps  from 
every  masthead.  The  crush  was  terrific, 
and  at  no  place  more  so  than  at  the  foot  of 
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Buchanan  Street  where  there  were  then 
a  number  of  most  dangerous  areas  a 
dozen  steps  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement. 

But  had  we  not  ourselves  been  busy 
with  a  great  projected  demonstration  of 
loyalty?  With  no  little  ingenuity  we 
had  lashed  together  our  iron  "girds," 
covering  these  with  coloured  tissue  paper, 
leaving  room  for  the  insertion  of  a  fairy 
lamp.  This  was  designed  and  executed 
in  a  small  room  opening  out  upon  the 
broad  porch,  from  which  we  intended 
to  exhibit  the  "  great  globe  itself." 
Imagine  our  chagrin  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  unwieldy  erection 
could  neither  be  got  out  at  window  or 
door  !  We  had,  alas  !  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  more  prosaic  but  very  effective 
illumination      of    the     house     with     gas. 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that  it  was  in  our 
hearts.  In  the  long  interval  since  then 
that  youthful  Prince  has  come  to  his  own 
and  in  turn  passed  from  the  scene.  The 
Queen  mother  is  still  with  us,  honoured 
and  loved,  while  his  noble  son  sits  on  the 
historic  throne  of  these  realms,  rich  in  the 
affection  of  his  people.  God  save  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary ! 
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It  was  as  far  back  as  185 1  that  the  late 
Rev.  George  Philip,  D.D.,  was,  by- 
resolution  of  General  Assembly,  translated 
from  Stonehaven  to  be  first  minister  of 
Union  Church,  Glasgow,  which  was  then 
the  furthest  west  congregation  of  any 
denomination  on  the  South  Side.  There 
was  not  a  single  church  in  Pollokshields, 
which  consisted  only  of  St.  Andrew's 
Road ;  not  one  in  Kinning  Park,  which 
was  unbuilt ;  none  in  Plantation,  then  a  trim 
residential  estate,  nor  any  at  all  on  the  road 
to  Paisley.  The  nearest  was  in  Govan, 
where  there  were  but  three.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Union  served  a  wide  potential 
area,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  in  after  years 
that,  when  new  churches  were  planted  in 
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the  regions  beyond,  their  initial  life-blood 
was  largely  drawn  from  it.  It  was  a  vital 
centre  of  Christian  training  for  successive 
bands  of  young  men,  who  have  gone  into 
all  the  earth,  and  many  of  whom  have 
risen  to  distinguished  positions  in  banking, 
insurance,  commercial,  literary  and  muni- 
cipal circles. 

The  church  was  seated  for  about  1200 
persons,  and  was  soon  fully  let,  the  com- 
mittee having  sometimes  to  sit  till  the 
small  hours  of  morning  in  order  to  adjust 
rival  claims.  Thomas  Miller,  the  church 
officer,  was  grave  and  consequential,  as 
was  befitting,  wearing  a  marvellously 
twisted  white  neck-cloth  and  swallow-tailed 
coat  on  Sundays.  Though  never  over- 
burdened with  duties,  he  delighted  to 
magnify  their  importance  and  used  to 
remark  sententiously  that  "  it  was  better  to 
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wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  R.  M. 
Walker,  the  precentor,  was  tall,  handsome, 
clean-shaven,  with  a  superlative  voice. 
When  on  duty  he  appeared  in  gown  and 
white  tie,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  in 
gloves.  He  had  a  rich  Doric  accent,  and 
just  before  the  intercessory  prayer  would 
frequently  announce  that  "the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  are  requisted  for  a 
young  man  gawing  abrode."  I  believe  it 
was  never  quite  authoritatively  settled 
between  him  and  Thomas  as  to  which  was 
the  more  indispensable  functionary. 

The  great  landmarks  in  the  congrega- 
tional year  were  the  spring  and  autumn 
communions  held  in  April  and  October, 
for  which  elaborate  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  in  advance.  The  preceding 
Thursday  was  kept  asa"  Fast-day,"  when 
business     in     the     city     was     suspended. 
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There  were  two  well-attended  services  as 
on  Sabbath,  a  third  being  held  in  the 
evening,  at  which  young  communicants 
were  publicly  admitted.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  there  was  another  diet  of 
worship,  and  on  Monday  forenoon  a 
thanksgiving  service.  For  each  of  these 
a  preacher  was  brought  from  a  distance, 
the  Saturday  one  usually  taking  the  heavy 
duty  of  assisting  also  on  the  following 
day.  At  such  seasons  our  house  was  full 
and  sometimes  we  entertained  angels. 

On  Sabbath  public  worship  began  at  1 1 
a.m.  and  lasted  continuously  till  3.30  p.m. 
or  later.  After  the  "action"  sermon  three 
tables  were  served  in  succession,  each  with 
an  address  before  and  after,  and  finally,  a 
concluding  exhortation,  always  taken  by 
the  minister  himself.  We  children  insisted 
on  being  allowed  to  sit  out  the  whole  with 
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a  ten  minutes'  interval  for  sandwiches 
in  the  vestry.  A  small  brother,  having 
been  forcibly  taken  home  by  a  servant, 
simply  opened  the  door  the  moment  her 
back  was  turned  and  found  his  own  way 
back. 

For  us  the  special  interest  began  with 
the  giving  out  of  the  35th  Paraphrase  when 
communicants  were  invited  to  take  their 
places,  while  the  elders  brought  forward 
the  Communion  elements.  In  the  course 
of  this  singing  Thomas  threw  open  the  side 
door,  and  a  stately  procession  entered 
bearing  the  bread  and  wine  on  napkined 
salver  and  in  shining  cup  and  deposited 
the  same  on  the  Communion  Table  just  as 
we  reached  the  words  — 

With  love  to  man  this  cup  is  fraught, 
Let  all  partake  the  sacred  draught, 
Through  latest  ages  let  it  pour, 
In  memory  of  my  dying  hour. 
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The   good   men    "  wist    not    that    their 

faces   shone"  or  that  their  every  posture 

was  a  sermon.     How  simple  and  eloquent 

was  the  entire  service !     the  "  Fencing  of 

the  Table,"  the  reading  of  the  "  Warrant," 

the  prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  the  breaking 

of  the  Bread,  the  ordered  distribution,  the 

kindly   passing   from   hand   to   hand,    the 

reverent    partaking,    the    return    to     the 

platform    of  the  elders  with  muffled  step, 

the  solemn  silence  which  followed,  broken, 

at  length,  by  a  silvery  voice,  beginning  a 

tender   admonition   and   ending   with    the 

words  "  Go  then  from  His  Table  singing 

His  praise  " — 

O,  thou  my  soul  bless  God  the  Lord 
And  all  that  in  me  is 

Gently  striking  his  pitchfork  the 
dignified  precentor  led  us  into  Coles- 
hill  or  New  London  and  then  continued* 
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sonorously,     reciting     two      lines      at     a 

time  — 

Be  stirred  up  His  holy  name, 
To  magnify  and  bless 

and  so  on,  as  pew  by  pew  the  communi- 
cants dispersed,  while  others  pressed  in  to 
take  their  places. 

This  was  our  opportunity  to  retire  for 
hasty  refreshment,  but  we  did  like  to  be 
back  in  time  for  the  lines — 

Such  pity  as  a  father  hath 
Unto  his  children  dear 

and  would  on  no  account  miss — 

Frail  man  !  his  days  are  like  the  grass, 
As  flower  in  field  he  grows 

where  we  thought  the  precentor  excelled 
himself. 

In  the  evening  there  was  invariably  a 
crowded  Thanksgiving  service  for  which 
we    were   occasionally  allowed   to   choose 
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the  Psalms.       This  would  ensure  for    the 

opening — 

The  Lord  of  Heaven  confess 
On  high  His  glory  raise 

while  the  concluding  praise  would  likely 
be 

Now  Israel  may  say 

or  the  favourite  Pa  aphrase — 

To  Him  that  loved  the  souls  of  men 
My  recollection  is  of  "  many  lights  in 
the  upper  chamber,"  of  condensed  human 
breaths  trickling  down  the  window-sills,  of 
one  eloquent  exhortation  from  the  words 
of  Paul,  "  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain,"  and 
of  another  from  the  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Sardis  "  They  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white 
for  they  are  worthy."  Of  baptisms  I 
remember  as  many  as  a  dozen  at  one 
time  —  a  rare  sight  nowadays  —  though 
in  the  Oude  Kerk  at  Amsterdam  I  once 
witnessed,    as    many    as    forty,    when    the 
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continuous  wailing  was  as  the  bleating  of 
lambs. 

A  notable  event  to  us  children,  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  was  the  annual  con- 
gregational soiree.  This  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  or  Merchants'  Hall,  and  was  a 
function  far  removed  from  the  modern 
conversazione  or  social.  Several  hundreds 
sat  down  together.  Elaborate  pro- 
grammes were  printed.  Tickets  were  sold 
in  neighbouring  shops  —  "  Price  is.  3d.  for 
adults  and  9d.  for  juveniles."  For  this  a 
good  tuck-in  was  expected  and  provided  in 
the  shape  of  substantial  tea,  followed  by 
two  ''services  of  fruit,"  the  first  consisting 
of  oranges  and  the  latter  of  raisins  and 
almonds,  with  a  top  dressing  of  Almeria 
grapes.  The  tea  was  understood  to  be 
infused  —  if  not,  indeed,  boiled  —  in  sub- 
terranean cauldrons,  and  seemed  endowed 
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with  a  special  faculty  for  scalding  the 
tongue.  It  was  at  one  of  these  services 
of  fruit  that  I  first  saw  a  blood  orange,  and 
naturally  concluded  that  a  waiter  had  cut 
his  finger  while  dividing  it. 

Soiree  speaking  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts  and  assumed  many  forms. 
Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  for  instance,  began 
his  address  by  quoting  an  old  couplet — 

Ah,  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron 

which     he     proceeded      to     parody     as 

follows  : — 

Alas  !  the  ills  that  do  embarrass 

The  man  who  has  to  speak  at  swarries, 

and    forthwith   proceeded    to    add    many 

words  of  wisdom  and  encouragement. 

The  Revs.  William  Arnot  and  Dr.  John 

Forbes   were    introduced    as    the    "great 

bells  of  St.  Peter's  and    St.  Paul's."     On 

one  occasion  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan  gave  a 
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luminous  exposition  of  the  "  Cardross 
Case,"  though  it  is  doubtful  if  we  young 
people  ever  clearly  understood  the  legal 
subtleties  of  "  satisfying  production."  The 
wittiest  address  I  can  recall  was  one  by 
that  genial  Irishman,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Alexander  of  Stockwell.  It  was  full  of 
good  things,  and  overflowed  with  telling 
humour.  The  worthy  treasurer  would 
conclude  his  somewhat  matter-of-fact 
financial  statement  with  the  consoling  re- 
flection that  we  were  "  now  in  the  happy 
position  of  owing  no  man  anything  but 
love  and  good  works."  The  precentor 
revelled  in  the  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  capabilities  of  his  choir,  which, 
though  it  had  comparatively  little  scope  on 
Sunday,  was  here  permitted  to  show  its 
paces  in  the  "  Heavens  are  telling"  or  the 
"Cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces." 
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Home  Misson  work  always  lay  near  the 
heart  of  minister  and  people,  and  Chalmers 
Church,  long  since  removed  from  its 
original  location,  was  the  crowning  out- 
come of  these  efforts.  The  earliest 
beginnings  were  made  in  a  disreputable- 
looking  hall  reached  by  a  rickety  flight  of 
outside  stairs  in  Chapel  Close,  off  Main 
Street,  Gorbals.  Centuries  before  a 
"  leprois  hospitall "  had  existed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  which  was  attached  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian,  hence  the 
name  of  this  most  unpromising  "close." 
Within  the  walls  of  its  dingy  apartment  a 
ragged  school  was  taught  daily  by  David 
Rattray,  while  on  Sundays  an  evangelistic 
service  was  conducted  in  the  same  place 
by  the  Rev.  Adam  White,  afterwards  of 
India,  and  others.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  have  a  rat  or  two  cross  the 
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floor  during  worship.     How  very  different 

from    the    cosy    and   well-lighted    mission 

halls    of   to-day !       Yet    noble    men,    and 

women  too,  worked  there  night  and  day, 

giving  of  their  best,  that  a  good  foundation 

might  be  well  and  truly  laid. 

For  many  long  years  a  heavy  burden  of 

debt    remained    on    the    church,    to    the 

removal  of  which   Mr.   Philip  steadily  set 

his  face.     At  the  very  first  big  soiree  in 

the  City  Hall  he  pled  for  ^iooo,  which  was 

duly  subscribed  with  astonishing  liberality. 

Bit     by     bit     the     load     was     lessened, 

until  all  that  remained   was   some   ^500. 

Once  more  the  annual  collection  had  come 

round,    when    it   was    hoped   to    obtain   a 

further    £60   or    £jo.       Mr.    Philip   had 

exchanged  pulpits  with  Mr.  Arnot,  of  St. 

Peter's,  in   the  forenoon,  and   when  they 

met  afterwards  on  the  Broomielaw  Bridge 
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Mr.  Arnot  was  able  to  inform  his  friend 
that  no  less  than  ^350  had  already  been 
put  into  the  plate.  It  turned  out  that  an 
eccentric  old  gentleman  who  had  latterly 
been  coming  much  about  was  responsible 
for  ^300.  By  the  afternoon  the  total  had 
been  so  considerably  increased  that  two 
generous  members  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether and  wiped  out  the  balance.  The 
writer  can  remember  being  taken  to  call 
upon  the  old  man  in  the  evening,  partly  to 
acknowledge  his  unexpected  liberality  and 
partly  to  make  quite  sure  that  there  had 
been  no  mistake.  We  were  ushered  into 
a  cold,  gaunt  room  with  all  the  crystal  of 
the  establishment  laid  out  upon  the  centre 
table.  A  quaint  figure  with  mediaeval 
neckcloth  shortly  appeared,  and  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  explained  that  he  usually 
attended  an  Established  church,  but  did 
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not  feel  he  had  been  doing  his  full  duty 
towards  the  support  of  evangelical 
ordinances  in  the  city,  and  that  his  gift 
was  freely  offered  with  all  sincerity  and 
gratitude  for  benefits  received. 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  Union 
congregation  has  been  ministered  to  by  a 
succession  of  able  preachers,  and  the 
church  has  recently  been  remodelled  on 
institutional  lines,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  district. 
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For  many  young  people  oratory  has  a 
singular  fascination.  It  certainly  had 
for  me.  The  Reform  declamations  of  ex- 
Bailie  Moir  or  Edmund  Beale  on  Glasgow 
Green,  the  sparrings  between  Drs.  Gibson 
and  Buchanan  in  Presbytery,  the  election 
harangues  of  Robert  Dalglish,  William 
Graham  or  George  Anderson  from  old- 
world  hustings  in  Jail  Square,  the  speeches 
of  Rutherford  Clark  or  Lord  Deas  in  the 
Sandyford  murder  trial  —  even  the  clap- 
trap of  a  Cheap  Jack  at  the  street  corner, 
all,  if  not  all  alike,  attracted  me,  and  it  is 
with  modest  pride  that  I  now  recall  how 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
preachers  of  the  day  were  ultimately 
brought  within  my  ken. 
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An  early  boyish  recollection  is  of  slipping 
into  the  City  Hall  in  the  sixties  to  hear 
the  great  Duke  of  Argyll  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Society.  At  that 
time  he  had  a  wealth  of  auburn  —  almost 
red  —  hair  brushed  well  back  over  a 
massive  forehead,  and  spoke  with  an 
aristocratic  dignity  and  decision  all  his 
own. 

The  readings  of  Charles  Dickens  came 
as  an  extraordinary  feast  and  held  me 
spellbound.  His  hectic,  sunken  cheek, 
grisly  beard  and  somewhat  tinselled  ap- 
pearance were  not  in  his  favour  as  he 
stepped  on  the  platform,  yet  no  sooner  had 
he  thrown  himself  into  the  characters  of 
Sergeant  Buzfuz,  Little  Joe,  or  Old 
Scrooge,  than  these  were  forgotten.  He 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  audience 
and  almost  to  his  own. 
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But  the  man  of  all  others  who  carried 
me  off  my  feet  was  Ernest  Jones,  the 
Manchester  Chartist.  I  shall  never  forget 
two  great  political  lectures  in  the  City 
Hall,  which,  for  beauty  of  language  and 
magnetic  power  in  delivery  surpassed  any- 
thing I  have  heard  from  either  Gladstone 
or  Bright.  The  following  from  one  of  his 
perorations  swept  the  vast  audience  like  a 
whirlwind ;  they  sprang  from  their  seats 
and  cheered  to  the  echo  : — "  Back  to  the 
land !  and  no  need  for  further  emigration. 
They  tell  us  we  can  afford  to  send  our 
labour  from  Britain  to  New  Zealand. 
Why  not  send  it  from  London  into  Kent? 
You  can  seek  for  gold  at  San  Francisco  or 
Ballarat  and  overlook  the  gold  you  have 
at  home.  England's  wealthiest  Ballarat  is 
England.  Your  true  goldfields  are  your 
golden  fields  of  wheat.     .     .     .     Back  to 
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the  land!  It  is  the  storehouse  of  wealth, 
Nature's  universal  bank,  a  bank  that  never 
breaks  and  never  swindles,  that  honours 
every  draft  when  drawn  by  Labour's  hand, 
but  ever  closed  upon  the  dissolute  and  idle. 
Follow  my  advice  and  you 
raise  a  million  rivals  to  the  gin  palace  in  a 
million  cottage  hearths.  You  have  the 
sweetest  sermons  preached,  not  from  the 
priest's  cold  tongue  but  from  the  smiling 
lip  of  wife  and  child  exhorting  each  to 
virtue  and  to  home.  .  .  .  My 
suggestion  is  true  conservatism.  The 
riches  of  the  employed  are  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  riches  of  the  employer. 
Talk  of  confiscating  wealth !  I  pro- 
pose to  give  it  five  million  additional 
defenders.  Talk  of  destroying  the  interest 
of  the  landlords !  I  propose  to  add  a 
million  to  their  number.  Talk  of  en- 
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dangering  private  property  !  I  propose  to 
raise  five  million  new  champions  of  its 
rights.  .  .  .  When  was  England  truly 
powerful  ?  When  she  had  her  yeomen  to 
win  at  Agincourt,  her  peasants  to  fight  at 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Give  us  a  million 
peasant  farmers  and  you  have  a  million 
patriot  soldiers  for  Old  England.  Their 
cottages  will  be  a  million  fortresses,  with 
waving  cornfields  for  their  golden  glacis 
and  stalwart  yeomen  for  their  gallant 
guard." 

In  the  later  sixties  the  Glasgow  pulpit 
was  remarkable  for  variety  of  type.  Living 
in  lodgings,  I  was  free  to  wander  and 
liked  to  hear  Andrew  Bonar  of  Finnieston 
with  his  quavering  voice,  quaint  allusions 
and  heavenly  countenance ;  Marcus  Dods 
of  Renfield,  impassive  in  manner,  but 
compact    and    persuasive     in    reasoning ; 
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Alexander  Whyte,  then  colleague  to  Dr. 
Roxburgh  in  St.  John's,  with  his  searching 
earnestness  and  kindling  eye ;  Henry 
Calderwood  of  Greyfriars  with  his 
balanced,  philosophic  argument ;  Alexander 
Somerville  of  Anderston,  whose  sunny 
smile  gave  light  and  shade  to  his 
picturesque  illustrations ;  not  to  speak  of 
Pulsford  of  Trinity,  Batchelor  of  Elgin 
Place  and  Flindt,  the  warmly  evangelical 
incumbent  of  St.  Jude's. 

A  sermon  by  William  Arnot  of  St. 
Peter's  survives  in  memory  from  a  single 
sentence,  slowly  enunciated  in  his  curious, 
rolling  manner.  "  The  most  beautiful 
thing  in  this  beautiful  world  is  the  setting 
sun  —  except  the  rising  sun."  Since  then 
I  have  watched  with  wonder  how  deftly 
Phoebus  can  disperse  the  darkness  from 
successive     ramparts    of    Alpine    heights 
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around  the  Rigi.  From  the  weird  and 
lonely  summit  of  Tiger  Hill  I  have  seen 
him  touch  with  carmine  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Everest,  but  it  was  not,  perhaps,  till  a 
chance  journey  between  Ancona  and 
Ravenna  that  I  fully  appreciated  the 
significance  of  Arnot's  aphorism.  On  that 
brilliant  morning  the  full-orbed  sun  rose 
majestic  from  the  Adriatic,  and  through 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  appearing, 
dissolved  as  if  by  magic  the  iridescent 
glories  which  had  heralded  his  approach. 

A  cherished  ambition  had  been  to  see 
and  hear  that  prince  of  preachers,  Dr. 
Candlish,  but  this  was  not  easy  of  ac- 
complishment. At  last  my  opportunity 
came.  I  was  spending  a  week-end  in 
Edinburgh,  and  though  I  had  of  necessity 
to  attend  another  church  in  the  morning,  I 
jaloused     that,     as     it     was     communion 
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Sabbath,  there  would  likely  be  a  prolonged 
service  in  St.  George's  and  that  its 
minister  would  certainly  be  at  home. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  released,  I  set  off 
at  top  speed  in  the  direction  of  Lothian 
Road  and  stealthily  entered  the  church 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  Doctor  rose  to 
give  out  the  20th  psalm — 

Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 

When  trouble  he  doth  send, 
And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  God 

Thee  from  all  ill  defend. 

In  an  instant  I  had  laid  up  a  permanent 
image  of  the  striking  little  figure  that 
stood  in  the  famous  pulpit.  I  can  still 
hear,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  char- 
acteristic burr,  and  see  the  eager,  nervous 
shrug  of  his  shoulder.  The  psalm  having 
been  sung,  Dr.  Candlish  again  rose  and 
announced  as  the  text  of  his  closing 
address  "When  he  putteth  forth  his  own 
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sheep  he  goeth  before  them,"  and  held  his 
people  riveted  during  a  lengthy  delivery. 
I  often  heard  him  afterwards,  but  never 
more  impressively,  unless,  perhaps,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  St.  George's,  when, 
with  difficulty,  I  secured  a  seat  in  the  back 
gallery.  His  text  on  that  occasion  was 
the  126th  psalm,  and  the  subject  a 
retrospect  of  congregational  history.  He 
referred,  I  remember,  to  Dr.  Dykes' 
colleagueship  as  "a  bright  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  doubtful  pastorate." 

Dr.  Guthrie  I  first  heard  in  his  son's 
church  at  Liberton,  walking  out  with 
Leopold  Monod  for  the  purpose.  The 
text  was,  Romans  vm.,  33-34,  and  the 
manner  of  discourse  remains  vivid.  He 
began  :  "  Justifieth — condemneth — these 
are  both  forensic  terms,"  and  proceeded 
with  a  most  realistic  description  of  a  law 
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court :  judge,  prisoner,  counsel,  audience. 
His  tall  figure,  grey  locks,  benevolent 
brow  and  mobile  mouth  all  conspired  to 
make  up  a  commanding  presence 
suggestive  of  the  Covenanter.  It  was 
evidently  his  habit  to  begin  with  some 
such  arresting  statement,  for  a  friend  tells 
me  that  the  first  words  he  heard  him  utter 
were,  "  We  must  not  believe  all  that  the 
Bible  says,"  while  another  relates  how  an 
Old  Testament  lecture  opened  thus : 
"  Job's  friends  came  to  apply  a  plaister, 
but  instead  of  a  plaister  he  found  it  a 
blister."  His  colleague,  Dr.  William 
Hanna,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  I 
heard  more  frequently.  His  silvery 
sympathetic  voice  was  always  pitched  on  a 
minor  key  and  is  unforgettable.  He 
excelled  in  studies  of  Old  and  New 
Testament    narrative.       His    selection    of 
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psalms  and  hymns  was  limited,  but 
extremely  characteristic,  and  his  reading  of 
the  second  metrical  version  of  the  143rd 
psalm — "  Lo,  I  do  lift  my  hands" — or  of 
Bernard's  beautiful  hymn,  "  Jesus,  the 
very  thought  of  Thee,"  seemed  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  man. 

On  a  first  visit  to  London  in  1865, 
Dean  Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Vaughan  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  Dr. 
James  Hamilton  in  Regent  Square  were 
added  to  my  gallery,  and  the  texts  of  all 
three  are  still  distinctly  remembered. 
Later  a  trio  of  English  Nonconformists 
cast  their  spell  over  me.  Spurgeon  in  the 
old  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  perfect 
in  unpretentious  natural  eloquence  flowing 
from  a  deep  well  of  English  undefiled, 
qualified  with  a  saving  sense  of  humour. 
He  deeply  impressed  one  by  the  earnest- 
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ness  of  his  own  convictions  and  the  pathos 
of  his  personal  appeal.  In  1870 
Alexander  Maclaren  of  Manchester  was  in 
his  prime,  having  just  entered  upon  his 
unique  ministry  in  Union  Chapel.  "  His 
locks  were  like  the  raven  "  as  he  entered 
the  pulpit  with  elastic  step  and  tense 
expression  of  face,  unimpeded  by  any 
gown.  A  very  characteristic  attitude  was 
to  throw  himself  well  back  with  hands 
nervously  clutching  each  other  behind. 
His  language  always  appeared  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  that  could  be  chosen. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  seem  to 
pause  for  the  best  word  which  would  speed- 
ily be  enunciated  with  the  precision  of  an 
electric  needle.  He  was  equally  at  home 
in  enforcing  an  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
in  expounding  the  deepest  reasoning  of 
St.    Paul,    or    in    disclosing    the    hidden 
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beauties  of  a  favourite  psalm.  Joseph 
Parker  I  first  heard  about  the  same  date  in 
his  old  Cavendish  Street  Chapel.  His 
text  was,  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this," 
etc.,  which  at  intervals  he  repeated, 
emphasising  in  turn  the  words  "  manner," 
"man"  and  "this,"  his  nodding  head  and 
sonorous  voice  seeming  to  draw  from  them 
new  meanings.  One  fine  imaginative 
lecture  was  on  Zophar,  the  Naamathite, 
whom  he  described  as  of  Celtic 
temperament  and  having  reddish  hair, 
whereupon,  drawing  his  hand  carelessly 
through  his  own  abundant  locks,  he  added, 
"  We  cannot  all  be  black  !  "  But  the  finest 
sermon  I  remember  was  from  the  text, 
"  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  "  when  he 
skilfully  preached  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment in  broad  yet  orthodox  outline.  He 
was  a  past-master  in  intimations.     Pleading 
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for  some  orphan  institution,  he  said  "  I 
know  I  can't  ask  you  to  give  much.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  money  in  the 
country.  Only  a  thousand  were  turned 
away  from  the  theatre  last  night.  I 
hear  that  ^200  has  had  to  be  paid  for 
an  orchid,  so  we  can  hardly  expect  more 
than  twopence  for  an  orphan."  He 
varied  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes 
gave  an  unpleasant  impression  of  self- 
conciousness,  but  when  at  his  best  he 
was   magnificent. 

Among  great  missionaries  heard  in  these 
far-off  days  Robert  Moffat  and  Alexander 
Duff  stand  out  with  surprising  clearness. 
The  former  had  a  lofty  brow,  clear  gaze 
and  swarthy  complexion.  Though  an  old 
man,  he  was  full  of  evangelical  fire  and 
fervour  and  visibly  personified  the  descrip- 
tion of  Moses,  "His  eye  was  not  dim  nor 
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his  natural  force  abated."  Duff  can  have 
been  barely  sixty,  though  already  white 
and  weather-worn,  as  I  listened  to  him 
about  1865  in  the  old  Hope  Street  Gaelic 
Church.  His  peculiar  gift  was  a 
perennial  flow  of  impetuous  language. 
His  ponderous  sentences  seemed  to  come  in 
great  rhythmical  waves.  A  characteristic 
example  remains  :  "  I  have  a  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  but  my  home  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges."  The  length  of 
some  of  his  Assembly  speeches  was 
phenomenal.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  having  addressed  the  house  for 
about  three  hours,  he  fainted,  but  after  a 
short  interval  returned  and  resumed  his 
discourse. 

If  sometimes  tempted  to  say  "  The 
Fathers  where  are  they?  and  the  Pro- 
phets, do  they  live  for  ever  ? "   the  answer 
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of  our  heart  must  confidently  be,  "  Instead 
of  the  Fathers  shall  be  the  Children 
whom  thou  mayst  make  Princes  in  all 
the  earth." 
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